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Better Books Again 

HE publishing trade, according to all 

therein concerned, has been in the doldrums 

for the past eight months. Falling mar- 
kets, and that psychology of business depression which 
counsels to prudence in expenditure even before fi- 
nancial stringency necessitates it, have doubtless had 
considerable to do with the general slackness in the 
book field. But the trouble goes deeper than the 
recent panic, and unless measures are taken to rem- 
edy it is likely to outlive it. It rests primarily, it seems 
to us, on the increasing number of mediocre and 
worse than mediocre, books that appear. 

Poor books, like death and the taxes, we suppose 
we shall always have with us, at least so long as 
editorial taste remains fallible, popular taste un- 
trained, and publishers and authors alike anxious for 
large gains. But a marked increase of poor books 
is, in the slang of the day, something else again. It 
is a condition which is already bringing its results in 
overstocks on the booksellers’ shelves, remaindering, 
and general book-shyness on the part of the public. 
And it is a condition which it would seem derives to 
a great extent from a false psychology. 

The American people, as has often been said, is 
perhaps more than any other subject to the tyranny 
of fads and fancies. If this was true when Bryce 
remarked it ot us years agv how much more true 
still is it today when the standardizing forces of the 
radio and movie have so infinitely multiplied the 
means of transmitting popular fetishes and whims. 
All over the United States we simultaneously wear 
the same clothes, talk the same slang, write the same 
slogans, sing the same songs, and read the same 
novels. The East is no longer ahead of the Middle 
West or the Coast in the adoption of the latest 
divagation of fashion or intellect as Paris is no longer 
ahead of New York in the clothes it wears. The 
state of mind that exists in one part of the country 
is, in a general way, the state of mind that prevails in 
every other section. 

Now publishers know this as well as everybody 
else, and being astute men and like all the rest of us 
in business for the livelihood they can make out of it, 
think to realize on the like-mindedness of the pub- 
lic. A Sinclair Lewis and an able and earnest group 
of embittered writers arise to make revolt in litera- 
ture popular, and the immediate assumption is that 
the novel of revolt per se will be popular. A verita- 
ble rash of revolt spreads through fiction. Publish- 
ers who know quite as well as the more discriminat- 
ing of their readers that the tales they are putting 
out are but weak imitations of those that stirred the 
public interest, nevertheless accept not one but two 
or three books of the kind on the presumption that 
the temporary preoccupation with that type of book 
will sell it, or in the fear that by not taking them a 
best-seller may slip through their hands, or lest they 
he labelled as old fogey for not following the fashion. 
Take the detective story which of all types of fiction 
at the present moment stands in most danger of 
killing the goose that laid the golden egg. Spurred 
on by the fact that the mystery tale has had an enor- 

mous vogue, even the most conservative of publishers 
has been putting books of the sort on his list. Most 
of them have been commonplace, many of them 
bad, with the natural result that the market is being 
glutted with them and the potential “fan” is being 
discouraged. For, though the American public may 
be malleable, it is not incapable of discovering its own 
As the burned child dreads the fire, 


preferences. 
interest has been be- 


so the reader whose taste or 


trayed is cautious in further experimenting with the 
type of tale that has disappointed him. 
help to make all books popular. 
tend to discredit book buying in general. 


Good books 


Mediocre books 


Fourth Dimension 


By EvizaBerH HOovvisTER FRost 
SAW a green fern’s pointed shadow 
Lying on the ground; 
The shadow was secret, it was so reluctant; 
I stepped round and round; 


Down by the beach plum bush there is a hollow 


Where the waves spin; 
But the sands are sullen, they are far too sullen 


To let me in: 


A priest beside the road gave me Lord’s Supper, 
(O the tranced day! ) 

But he snatched me as [I slipped from low to upper 
And bid me stay: 


God you are reticent! and my own Demon 
Is cryptic too— 

Cézanne! open that fold of space a little wider 
And let me through! 
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There is, of course, a class of the community that 
will always read and will always buy books, a class 
to whom a book is as necessary as bread or water. 
There is another class that will only read by acci- 
dent,— if it needs momentary diversion, or particular 
instruction, or feels that not to be conversant with 
what happens to a best-seller is to be handicapped in 
social intercourse. But there is an intermediate class 
that will read if it can be persuaded that reading is 
at least as repaying as any other occupation for leis- 
ure hours, that is intelligent, eager, and appreciative 
if not “literary.”. It is in this class that the margin 
of safety for the publishers lies, and it is this class 
which is leaving overstocks on the hands of the book- 
seller. And it is doing it, in part at least because it 
is being offered too many books that are not good 
enough for its deserts. 





ed Posterity 
By Watvace NoresTEIN 
ERTAINLY the cult of Disraeli—it has 
been nothing less than a cult with its Prim- 
rose Day and Primrose League—shows no 
least sign of abating. Only a few years ago a play 
based upon Disraeli’s life but touched up with inter- 
national intrigue received through the skill of George 
Arliss a wide reception in this country and more re- 
cently a movie based upon that play has brought it 
about that even the American schoolboy knows about 
Disraeli. ‘The appearance of a new edition of Mony- 
penny and Buckle’s “Life of Benjamin Disraeli’”* 
is particularly relevant in a day when Tory democ- 
racy is again talked with fervor. 

It is hard to say too much about the high quality 
of this work as a piece of biography. An innumera- 
ble number of letters have been re#d and extracted 
with skill, to tell not only a story but to reveal a 
person. No doubt discretion has been used—it is 
evident about names where families might be hurt— 
but it is hard to believe that Buckle has left out any- 
thing that would make Disraeli a more distinct fig- 
ure. The narrative of events, especially in the part 
done by Buckle, it would be difficult to better. Par- 
tisan it is of course, but partisan with a certain judi- 
cious reserve. If Gladstone is not given hig due, he 
fares much better than in many another work. 


BJ & e J 


It is impossible to say anything new about Dis- 
raeli, and yet historians and biographers never cease 
from troubling his ghost. One adjective has been 
more often used about him than any other. He 
was, as a young man, and always, fantastic, not only 
in clothes and manners but in his whole outlook. 
That the monarchy should be restored to its earlier 
glory and prestige, an idea that was in the line of 
Tory tradition and went back as far as Bolingbroke, 
an idea moreover that fitted into his own bringing 
up under a father who was a worshipper of the 
Stuarts, was a notion that in the nineteenth century 
was anachronistic and unrealistic. He thought it of 
importance, he wrote the Queen, “that the high 
nobility should be encouraged to cluster round the 
throne.” He threw out the theatrical gesture of 
making Victoria Empress of India. He deceived the 
Queen into thinking that she swayed the scepter, 
when Disraeli was really guiding her wrist. Had 
the Queen been younger, the lessons which she 
learned from this fantastic politician might have 
proved serious for the English constitution. As it 
was, Gladstone and Harcourt had to be firm with 
her, and happily her successor cherished none of 
those illusions in which she had been encouraged. 

No less fantastic was Disraeli’s idea, one that runs 
all through his novels and speeches, of Tory Democ- 
racy. It may well be said that Tory Democracy 
is the cult of a section of the young intelligentsia in 
England today, that it was part of the underlying 
creed of the late Prime Minister; it may further be 
defended as a natural creed for those who distrust 


* THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, EARL OF 
BEACONSFIELD. By WILLIAM FLAVELLE MOoNEY- 
PENNY and GEORGE EARLE BUCKLE. New and Re- 
vised Edition in two volumes. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co, 1930. $8. The six-volume edition of this 
work was fairly expensive. A two-volume edition for 
$8 in this country and for 21 s. in England will make 
it available to a large number of people. Morley’s 
“Life of Gladstone” has been recently put out in Eng- 
land in a two-volume edition for not much money, It 
is well that two such admirable biographies of the 
leaders of Victorian Conservatism and Liberalism should 
find wide sale and should become those sublimated text- 
books out of which politicians may derive historical 
reinforcement for their creeds. 
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middle-class materialism and optimism and hope to 
make way against it by a combination of working 
class and upper class. Fantastic as a political pro- 
gram it was in Disraeli’s day as it remains in Bald- 
win’s. ‘To expect that a party dominated in that 
time by country gentlemen and today by them and 
big business is going to do anything significant to 
subtract from their own privileged position is to be 
unduly optimistic about humankind. No doubt 
there will always be individuals who will stand out 
from their class, especially in the group of country 
gentlemen, and concern themselves with those less 
fortunate. Stanley Baldwin, a manufacturer but 
above all a Worcestershire gentleman, had no end 
of good will to labor, but was powerless to make 
his party do anything about it. With Disraeli, who 
was master in his own cabinet and had his party in 
his hands, ‘Tory Democracy meant a sincere ideal; 
better sanitation, better housing, protection of the 
workingman from criminal liability for breach of 
contract and conspiracy, all these measures were a 
sop to labor and so assured greater security to the 
landed classes. Disraeli gave his support to them, 
but there were other things that gained most of his 
attention. 

His faith in the political sagacity of “wide-acred 
squires’ was no less fantastic. It was a left-over 
from that youth in which he loved aristocrats, Eng- 
lish aristocrats, especially those dull-witted and 
wealthy noblemen who would easily succumb to the 
plans of brilliant young adventurers. As he gained 
position and became himself a country gentleman by 
grace of the Bentinck family, he came to move in 
a circle that believed in the final wisdom of the 
landed classes and accepted the self-estimate of a 
group as to its own virtues, accepted it no doubt be- 
cause it fitted into his own philosophy. Even when 
an old man, Disraeli continued to cherish that same 
touching faith in squires. “TI am inclined to believe,” 
he said, when Prime Minister and in the disillusioned 
*seventies, 
that an English gentleman, managing his own estates, ad- 
ministering the affairs of his country, mixing with all classes 
of his fellow men now in the hunting field, now in the rail 
way direction . is on the whole more likely to form a 
senator agreeable to English opinion and English taste than 
any substitute that has yet been produced. 


He was a magician. He loved the intrigues of 
politics for their own sake, apart from what was 
accomplished. He had little interest in the Ritualist 
controversy that came up in 1874, but what did 
interest him was that his Cabinet was divided, that 
he had to please the Cabinet, including the Marquis 
of Salisbury who leaned towards the Ritualists, and 
at the same time to satisfy the Queen, who had a 
strong dislike of Ritualism, and Archbishop Tait who 
shared her views. “To keep conflicting interests to- 
gether was his problem and he revelled in it. “Every 
arrangement was brought about and every calcula- 
tion succeeded.” “I don’t think Bismarck could 
have done better.” “TI look upon the affair in the 
Lords as the greatest thing I have ever done.” It 
was not really very important, but as a piece of man- 


’ 


agement it was, and that suited the magician. 
7 a J 

No one ever loved pows r for its own sake more. 
“You say,” he wrote to Lady Chesterfield, “every- 
body is at my feet. Yes; It may be so—but the 
thing is to keep them there.” On another occa- 
sion, when he had just adjourned the Commons for 
two weeks, he wrote her: “I begin to feel the real- 
ity of power.” ‘To his other beloved, Lady Brad- 
ford, he wrote: “I live for Power and the Affec- 
tions”; and again: “Never was a man in a prouder 
position than myself.” His letters are full of such 
passages, so much so that one feels that his biographer, 
Buckle, an ardent if judicious admirer, was himself 
somewhat shaken to realize how little Disraeli cared 
for the work itself and how much for the power. 

What an old egoist he was! It must be said for 
his biographer that he has not attempted to conceal 
the egoism. Making in his later years some notes of 
earlier events, Disraeli wrote: “I had brought for- 
ward a great agricultural motion had made a 
great statement at the beginning of the debate which 
lasted some days and had concluded by a brilliant 
reply . . . which made much noise at the time and 
was doubly effective from the capital division which 
followed.” When Disraeli’s novels appeared, all 
the flattery of a group skilled in flattery was recorded 
in his letters; he lapped up flattery almost as the 
“Faery” whose desire for it he never failed to satisfy 
nor to find amusement in. Indeed, his vanity is so 
incredible that it has been taken for granted and 


generally forgiven. 


He has been forgiven much because he made no 
affectation of being other than he was. Many states- 
men have lusted equally for power and put a better 
face upon it. His frankness and his cynicism fit into 
the spirit of this generation. He despised idealism 
and could by a phrase turn the laugh against the 
idealists. “The laugh was often justified; his great 
rival had a way of fitting his idealism into his polit- 
ical necessities. His own feet, he believed, were on 
the ground; he did not look towards distant high- 
lands. In his own day his mockery of the good 
and just was accounted unto him for cleverness but 
today almost for righteousness. With the years thé 
cynic and scoffer has become a political saint. At 
the emotion that has been accumulated around his 
name Disraeli would have jested, but he would have 
written Lady Bradford about it. 

He was not greatly interested apparently in achieve- 
ment. His name is not written over the British sta- 
tute-book; his great work in domestic affairs con- 
sisted in the remaking of the Conservative Party. 
He found it disorganized and disunited, he remade 
the local organizations, he tied them together with 
a central organization, he gave the party a new 
spirit and a taste for victory and experience of it. 
He was able to keep the most disparate elements in 
a Cabinet working together. He rallied the aris- 
tocracy and gentry to work for an organization that 
when victorious offered opportunity and prestige to 
their sons. No man was ever more expert in find- 
ing posts for the promising sons of the country 
houses. He left behind him a party which has 
shown little weakness from that time till the débacle 
of 1905. What that means in history, it is hard to 
say. But it is always interesting to speculate on 
the might-have-beens of history. Had the Con- 
servative Party remained in the doldrums in which 
Disraeli found it, the Liberal Party would have 
ceased to be a fighting machine and Liberalism would 
probably have been much more Conservative. Glad- 
stone and Harcourt moved slowly, how slowly, to- 
wards the left, but were forced to move that way 
to oppose a Conservative Party that was powerful. 
Whether with a conservative Liberal Party in power, 
the Labor Party would have appeared sooner, 
whether, to be rashly speculative, the Great War 
might have been avoided, no one can say. 

s&s Ss & 

If Disraeli cared more about manipulation than 
achievement, if the means was more to him than 
the end, if he lived for power, there is this to be 
said for him, that his birth and the circumstances 
of his political career tended to make him what he 
became. Not the favored son of an English group, 
he did not come into politics with a creed prepared 
for him or an idealism ready to hand. A great part 
of his life was spent almost continuously as a sub- 
ordinate and in opposition; it was in opposition that 
his genius had gained its chance. He became, be- 
cause he had to do so, a political manipulator. 

His attitude towards history deserves remark. 
Brought up in no Oxford school of history, he had 
read history attentively from boyhood. It was used 
by him constantly to test his own policies. When 
he was planning his Turkish policy in 1876 he wrote 
“Mr. Canning’s experience and _ its 

Such notes are common through- 


in his notes: 

consequences,” 
out his papers, more common, however, about for- 
Diplomatic history 
Revolutions 


eign affairs than about domestic. 
was to him the most important kind. 
did not greatly interest him, nor the rise of peoples 
and classes. He seems to have read little biography, 
though he wrote an excellent one about Lord George 
Bentinck. I am not aware that he ever saw English 
history as a beautiful evolutionary process; in that 
as in other matters he was “on the side of the angels,” 
i. e, against evolution. More than once he sug- 
gested that history was a matter of cycles, we had 
emerged from serfdom and into serfdom under a 
new conquering race we might relapse. The key to 
history, he believed, was the supremacy of race. 
Race, he talked about all his days. There is no 
key to history, but nationality will come nearer to 
explaining modern history at least than race. 

To call Disraeli an imperialist is to use a vague 
Imperialism when applied to British policy 
Disraeli was 


word, 
has meant so many different things. 
not an imperialist as Joseph Chamberlain who set 
Britain thinking about her colonies and the necessity 
of closer relations with them. His imperialism was 
rather that of making the name of Britain respected 
and feared over the world. He went to war with 
the Zulus; he forced the Boers into a subordination 
they did not desire; he waged an unnecessary war 
against the Afghans. He had not watched Palmer- 


ston for nothing. In Endymion he gives a picture 
of Lord Roehampton by whom he meant Palmer- 
ston: 

He is the man. He does not care a rush whether the 
revenue increases or declines, He is thinking of real politics; 
foreign affairs; maintaining our position in Europe. 

Disraeli was no less fond of rousing the British 
lion. But Palmerston allowed him to roar in de- 
fence of the small and weak; Disraeli set him roar- 
ing and after prey when insignificant creatures 
stepped upon his tail. The strong hand all over the 
world was his policy and it sounded well in the ’sev- 
enties, fitted into the aspirations of a generation that, 
having industrialized everything, was looking for 
markets and colonies. “Today the course of events 
has made and is making less enthusiastic comment 
upon that policy. His enemies might call much of 
Disraeli’s policy pure national arrogance. But Pal- 
merston won his place in British esteem by national 
arrogance and Mr. Hoover did not hurt himself in 
America when as Secretary of Commerce he inter- 
fered in the rubber game. Imperialism is all very 
fine, and it is always certain to command a great 
hand, if you can get away with it. Britain did get 
away with it under both Palmerston and Disraeli. 
Eventually of course thousands of Britishers of those 
aristocratic classes whom the Anglicized Jew revered 
and hundreds of thousands of common folk gave up 
their lives. ‘They gave them, as they thought, to 
defend Belgium and save France, yes, and 


. . for some idea but dimly understood 
Of an English city never made with hands 


but partly because British imperialism had run 
athwart of other imperialisms, founded to some de- 
gree on British models. 
4 & oJ 

No one hated Imperialism more than a certain 
Sussex gentleman, poet, and crank whose remarks in 
his diary upon Disraeli and imperialism deserve quo- 
tation: 


Our dull English nation deserved what it got, and there 
is nothing funnier in history than the way in which he 
cajoled our square-toed aristocratic party to put off its re- 
spectable broadcloth and robe itself in his suit of imperial 
spangles, and our fine ladies after his death to worship their 
old world-weary Hebrew beguiler under the innocent form 
of a primrose. All this was excellent fooling, but the joke has 
been rather a poor one for the world at large and has saddled 
us at home with what we see, a bragging pirate democracy. 


There is no time to consider Disraeli and the 
Congress of Berlin. “By it,” says Buckle, “his repu- 
tation as a European statesman must stand or fall.” 
Disraeli stopped the progress of Russia towards the 
Bosphorus, saved a Turkey, and established a Balkan 
situation that was to remain continuously unsettled 
and dangerous. ‘The tragic failure of Britain at the 
Dardanelles in 1915 and the whole series of events 
in the Balkans before 1914 cannot fairly be credited 
to Disraeli, but another policy than his might have 
prevented them. It was all wonderful stage man- 
agement, even to allowing the war spirit to get almost 
out of control, it was superb acting; Disraeli was an 
artist, there was not wanting that economy of means 
which belongs to the artist; what was wanting was 
a high conception. An artist he was, but no whit 
a poet. A great statesman must needs be part poet. 

s&s & & 

Nor is there time to consider Disraeli as a political 
seer. Buckle credits him with some bits of fore- 
sight. Of course few political leaders are seers, It 
is given rather to literary men, to such men as 
Frederic Harrison and George Meredith, to look into 
the future. Disraeli made some poor guesses as to 
nations and their progress, and he failed to sense 
those movements in his own country which were just 
around the corner. It may be said in excuse that 
he was of his own generation and it might be an- 
swered that he belonged to an earlier generation. 
Already the throne as an instrument of government 
was antiquated, and government by country gentle- 
men was fast going. He looked backward and not 
forward. Even that imperialism to which he and 
after him Joseph Chamberlain were to give such 
an impetus, though it fitted into a time of business 
expansion, did not become a Britain that needed to 
safeguard what she had and not look for more. It 
may well be that in some other century, when a 
sleepless king calls for the chroniclers, that they will 
show him how the final sweep of imperialism marked 
the beginning of the end of British greatness. If the 
king is very sleepless the chroniclers may tell him 
tales of a picturesque Prime Minister who lived long 
ago and gave liveliness and color to his time. 
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Conserving Beauty 


TO THE SOUTH SEAS. By Girrorp Pincnor. 
Philadelphia: John C, Winston Company. 1930. 
$3.50. 

Reviewed by JaMEs Norman HALL 
Author of “Fiery Lands of the South Seas.” 
OSEPH CONRAD says that he who sets out 
on a conscious search for adventure, goes but 
to gather Dead Sea fruit, unless, indeed, he 
be beloved of the Gods or great among heroes. 

Whether or no Mr. Pinchot went to the South Seas 

on such a premeditated search, he might, assuredly, 

have done so with confidence, for in his own person 
he fulfils both of the above exceptional conditions. 

With respect to the first, any man who owns 

a two-hundred-and-fifty-ton, three-masted, topsail 

schooner in which he may travel where he will, must 

be a favorite of the gods. As for the second, it re- 
quires heroism of a high kind to cherish for forty 
years the dream of owning such a schooner, cheer- 
fully putting off its realization because one has work 
to do in the world. ‘The importance and the un- 
selfish nature of that work is known to everyone. 

I wish, for the sake of our children’s children, that 

there were more Gifford Pinchots in the U. S. A. 
“To the South Seas” is the story of Mr. Pinchot’s 

dream come true at last. It is a travel book in the 

fine sense, the best that I have read in recent years. 

Mr. Pinchot’s intimate, straightforward, narrative 

style suits the subject well. ‘The simplicity and can- 

dor of that style may deceive some readers into 
thinking that this is merely a chatty narrative about 

a voyage in a yacht, of the genus of “The Sea- 

Tracks of the Speejacks”; but if they are discerning 

readers they will not be deceived for long. And 

if they are not discerning readers, what does it mat- 
ter whether they are deceived or not? 

The yacht, Mary Pinchot, went first to Cocos 
Island, in the Gulf of Panama, with brief stops on 
the way at Havana, Grand Cayman, Swan Island, 
Old Providence, St. Andrews, and in the Canal 
Zone. With the exception of Havana, which is too 
well known to need more than mention, all of these 
places are described in such a way as to give the 
reader the almost complete illusion of having seen 
them for himself. Cocos Island is, I imagine, no 
more than a name to most people, connected with 
rather vague stories of buried treasure. In one brief 
chapter Mr. Pinchot presents a picture of the loneli- 
ness and beauty of that uninhabited island that one 
can never forget. There is magic in this kind of 
writing that is its own reason for being. One 
doesn’t attempt to analyze it. 

But the most interesting part of the book, to me, 
was the account of the visit—or rather, of the series 
of visits—to the Galapagos Islands. I have loved 
those islands, from afar, for many years, and have 
read all the narratives concerning them that I could 
lay my hands on, including William Beebe’s “Gala- 
pagos—World’s End.” Mr. Pinchot’s is far and 
away the best of them all. He visited Floreana, 
Albemarle, Tower, Indefatigable, Duncan, Sey- 
mour, Daphne Major, Barrington, Narborough. I 
doubt whether many living men have explored the 
Group so thoroughly, and IT am sure that no man 
has written of it—in recent times at least—with 
equal truth, sympathy, and discernment. One has 
absolute confidence in his statements, and they are 
never mere dull statements of fact, but are shot 
through with humor and imaginative insight—the 
sense of the significance that lies back of the most 
seemingly insignificant things. 

Mr. Pinchot has the true nature lover’s delight 
in the non-human world, and the forbearance to 
study it without wishing to destroy. His suggestion, 
with respect to the future of the Galapagos, is a most 
timely one. This is what he says: 


Communities of men learn slowly enough—communities 
of animals far more slowly. Long before these birds and 
beasts, unprotected by the fear of men as others are, can 
learn to dread him and avoid him, there will be none of 
the larger ones and few of the smaller ones left alive to 
profit by the lesson of experience, 

On many of the islands the great Galapagos tortoises, of 
which I have said little, have already been exterminated. 
Only a pitiful and vanishing remnant still survives. So 
with the iguanas, So with the penguins and flightless cor- 
morants, 

As the Galapagos become better known, as what may be 
found there and felt there brings more and more visitors to 
the islands, as methods of communication improve (and 
they surely will), as more and more boats touch at the 
islands, and more and more settlers come to live upon them 
—one thing will surely happen if we let it happen, and 
that right quickly—the last natural stronghold of the fear- 
less wild will be destroyed. 


Here is a region unmatched on earth in the ease and 
intimacy with which strange and fascinating wild animals 
and birds and reptiles can be seen and studied. Such a 
region seems worth saving. 

There is just one thing to do, and that is to secure the 
setting aside of several of the islands as wild life refuges, 
just as we have done so successfully in the Yellowstone 
National Park and elsewhere at home. Whether the United 
States should approach the authorities of Ecuador, whether 
the League of Nations offers the proper channel through 
which this project may best be undertaken, I need not here 
discuss, But somehow it ought to be done. 

One hopes that it can and will be done before it 
is too late, 

On the long westward passage from the Gala- 
pagos to the Marquesas, when nothing else was to 
be seen, Mr. Pinchot studied the procession of the 
waves from southeast to northwest. His remarks 
on ripples, and little waves, and big waves, all danc- 
ing to the giant rhythm of the underlying roll of 
the Pacific, are by no means the least interesting 
thing in the book. In his chapter on sharks, he ob- 
serves: “You can break up almost any conversa- 
tion, any time, anywhere, by introducing the sim- 
ple questions: ‘Will a shark bite a man?’ ‘Has a 
shark ever bitten a man?’” And inspired by his 
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Max Beerbohm’s version of a statesman of olden time. 
From “The Stuffed Owl” 
(Coward-McCann). 
never-ending curiosity, Mr. Pinchot has assembled 
in his chapter a mass of gruesome and utterly con- 
vincing data which answers the above questions con- 


clusively. ‘There need never be another controversy 
with respect to them. But there probably will be 
many. 


The last third of the volume has to do with the 
real South Seas—the Marquesas, the ‘Tuamotu 
Archipelago, and Tahiti. This section of the narra- 
tive can be recommended to any fireside traveler 
who wishes to know, and to be sure that he knows, 
what those islands are like today. 

It was a surprise to me to find that a book so 
beautifully bound, printed, and illustrated can be 
sold for the sum of $3.50. Most publishers charge 
$5 for books not half so well gotten out. “To the 
South Seas” is worth $3.50 of any man’s money, 
and five hours of any man’s time, however busy he 
may be. It is a book to read, and to keep to read 
again. More valuable than the story itself is the 
manifestation throughout it of the spirit of the man 
who first lived it and now tells it. Most men, past 
their forties, find their senses blunted, their interest 
in the world about them—and consequently, their 
Mr. Pinchot is 


capacity for enjoying it—slackening. 
Although long 


one of the fortunate exceptions. 
past forty, his senses are as keen as those of a boy. 
He has a boy’s vivid sense of the wonder and beauty 
of the external world and the same tireless curiosity 
about it, which is as rare as it is precious. 





“Bakunin, the Russian apostle of universal destruc- 
tion, fathered the revolutionaries of four lands, “says 
the London Observer. “Turgeniev and Dostoievsky 
put him into novels; Wagner wrote of him with 
fearful admiration in his memoirs. Héléne Iswol- 
sky, in her ‘Vie de Bakounine’ (Nouvelle Revue 
Frangaise ), quotes from the extraordinary confession 
addressed by him to the Emperor.” 


Religion and Morals 


THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF RE- 
LIGION. By C. E. M. Joap. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1930. $2. 


Reviewed by ELMER Davis 


EADERS who may have encountered Mr. 

Joad’s ludicrously inaccurate. book on the 

United States, published a few years ago, 
should be advised that this present volume is a much 
more respectable performance; even though it is 
bound to suffer by comparison with Lippmann’s ear- 
lier and fuller treatment of the same topic. Joad 
does not write as well as Lippmann and his picture of 
the decay of organized religion and authoritarian 
morals is nowhere near as detailed and convincing; 
but when it comes to the future Joad keeps his feet 
on the ground better than Lippmann, whose in- 
genuous optimism made his constructive chapters 
sound a little too much like a Sunday school story 
for some readers. , 

“So far as present indications go,” says Mr. Joad, 
“it seems not unlikely that science will deliver the 
coup de grace to organized Christianity within the 
next hundred years”; though he suggests that pos- 
sibly the Church of England, with the House of 
Commons and the Royal Family, may be kept go- 
ing for the entertainment of American tourists. 
Well, all these obituaries on organized Christianity 
overlook one large fact—they take into consideration 
only the more sophisticated part of society; they 
nore the indigestible residue of Fundamentalists, 
mostly Catholics, whom we are likely to have with 
us for a long time to come. And if you argue that 
they can be ignored intellectually, they certainly can- 
not be ignored politically. Let the intellectual who 
talks of the breakdown of organized Christianity 
consider the Tennessee anti-evolution law and the 
Irish censorship. ; 

Mr. Joad rightly observes that the origin of re- 
ligion is of less importance than its goal; though 
his argument that critics of the Church rationalize 
their wishes as much as churchmen is hardly con- 
vincing. Nobody really wants to feel that man is 
left alone in an indifferent or hostile universe; men 
come to that uncomfortable conclusion only because 
they feel they must. All the same, the fact that 
religion may have sprung from man’s fears of the 
flood and the storm does not in itself invalidate what 
When Mr. Joad declares 


religion may become. 
that “religious consciousness . . . contains an ele- 
ment which does not reflect the past, but foreshadows 
the future,” no one can certainly refute him. 
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But what is that future to be? Well, says our 
author, religion has two aspects—duty toward one’s 
neighbor and duty toward God. What religion may 
do in the first field Mr. Joad illustrates by pointing 
to the two young optimistic missionary religions in 
the world today—Communism and Fascism. For 
their ends and their means he has no use at all; 
but he admires, very properly, the spirit that animates 
them. The best Communists, the best Fascists, are 
trying to establish the kingdom of heaven on earth; 
they may define it wrongly but at least they are 
Religion, then, says Mr, Joad, has a duty 


trying. 
to infuse them 


to the young people of the future 
with some such fiery zeal for a better world. ‘This 
is so worthy an ideal that it is perhaps quibbling to 
ask why it (or for that matter Lippmann’s “high 
religion” and Millikan’s “essential religion”) should 
be called religion at all. It is emotionalized ethics. 
How put the emotion into ethics that gives the driv- 
ing missionary impulse? Alas, apparently a person- 
ality, a Mussolini or a Lenin, is needed for that. 
Here is the paradox that confronts all who are trying 
to work out a rational religion—reason as a remover 
of mountains is less potent than faith; and the objects 
of faith are not plausible to the modern reason, 


As for man’s duty to God, it is to contemplate 
him. Here Mr. Joad modestly announces that he 
sets forth only his own personal opinion, the way 
things seem to him. He is a whole-hearted tran- 
scendentalist; there is a world of “values” on another 
plane than the physical cosmos; and God is of these 
values the sum, or the source, or the quintessence, 
or something of the sort; at any rate he has nothing 
to do with our world of island universes, of energy 
running down, Art (but apparently only non-repre- 
sentational art) gives us a glimpse of the world of 
values; the esthetic pleasure we derive from a Renais- 
sance painting is sublunary, but that which we obtain 
from a Byzantine mosaic (or presumably a piece 
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of modern cubism) is a momentary contact with im- 
mortal and transcendent verity. 

Whether the parallel between esthetics and theol- 
ogy is admissible is, it may seem to some of us, rather 
dubious. As evidence of God Mr. Joad can adduce 
nothing but the experiences of the mystics, which he 
concedes may be what grosser minds consider them, 
mere refractions of self-imposed physical discomfort. 
He thinks they are more and nobody can disprove 
it, though one may fail to be convinced. But when 
he says “the material world is molded and infused 
by a spirit of life; moreover, it is not the only world, 
but behind and beyond it is the world of value, 
permanent and perfect,” he seems to be trying to 
eat his cake and have it too. Mr. Joad makes a 
great deal of logical method, and one might sup- 
pose he would feel certain logical difficulties in his 
system which practically (though he does not seem 
to see it) implies two Gods, one immanent and one 
transcendent. 
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Historical Tales 
THE NEAR AND THE FAR. By L. H. Meyers. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1930. $2.50. 
NONE SO PRETTY. By Marcarer Irwin. 
The same. 
GUERRA. By ALFRED NEUMANN, 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1930. $3. 
Reviewed by Garretr MArTINGLy 
66 HIS is not,” says Mr. L. H. Meyers in 
his preface to ““The Near and the Far,” 
“a historical novel, although the action is 
placed in the time of Akbar, the Great Mogul (who 
was a contemporary of Queen Elizabeth’s), nor is 
it an attempt to portray specifically Oriental modes of 
living and thinking. I have done what I liked with 
history and geography: facts have been used when 
they were useful and distorted or ignored when they 
were inconvenient.” And Mr. Meyer goes on to 
explain that since the publication of Lady Murasaki’s 
“Tale of Genji” has revealed that “ways of thought 
and feeling that we have been accustomed to regard 
as characteristically modern were paralleled in the 
Antipodes nine hundred years ago,” the novelist has 
been granted “a new license” and may now ask his 
readers “to accept a juxtaposition of things that would 
have struck them as disconcertingly anachronistic” 
before. Now the novelist may “take flight from the 
topical, escape from the local and particular . . 
leave behind all the irrelevant associations that hold 
to name and place take what he wants, and 
leave behind just what he doesn’t want.” 
One may question the newness of this license, or 
the influence on it of the publication of Lady Mura- 
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saki’s writings, except perhaps so far as Mr. Meyers 
is concerned. In a score of volumes, Mr. James 
Branch Cabell has escaped from “irrelevant associa- 
tions” into a world of his own creating, pausing 
every now and then to explain to his readers just 
what he was doing. Walter Pater, in “Marius the 
Epicurean,” tried to do just that, and said so. Surely 
the Elizabethan dramatists in their Italian plays were 
not unconscious of the advantages in avoiding “the 
local and particular,” and one wonders whether even 
the medieval romancers may not have been similarly 
moved. The discovery that “ways of thought and 
feeling that we have been accustomed to regard as 
characteristically modern” really have been paralleled 
in other lands and other centuries constantly awaits 
the observant and enterprising reader in whatever 
strange world he may venture with open eyes. And 
novelists have never hesitated to take advantage of 
that delightful fact. But Mr. Meyers’s discovery is 
none the less valid because others have made it be- 
fore him. He has hit, indeed, upon one of the 
two genuine reasons for writing historical fiction. 
‘The artist may be interested primarily in history, 
that is, in a phase of human activity which found 
its fullest expression (or is assumed to have done so) 
at some time in the past. Whether he wishes to 
interpret the social forms of sixteenth century Italy, 
or simply to contemplate with delight the spectacle of 
a Bayard or a Borgia, he is specifically a historian. 
This is the first way. On the other hand, the novel- 
ist may be interested in some eternal human char- 
acteristic, as simple, perhaps, as pugnacity or adven- 
turousness, or perhaps as complex as the gropings 
after the infinite of Mr. Meyers’s characters, and 
wish to exhibit this characteristic free from “irrelevant 
and usually (since he is an artist) in a 
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miliex favorable to its development. 


second way, which Mr. Meyers adopts with an in- 
stinct sounder than the reasoning of his ingenuous 


preface. For although these different temperaments 
which seek by different paths an adjustment with 
the universe are “familiar to us in Western Europe 
today,” they can be exhibited most dramatically in 
that strange India of varied and disintegrating creeds 
which Akbar ruled, and in which warlike Moslems, 
philosophic Brahmans, emotional Christians, primi- 
tive earth worshippers, self-abnegating Buddhists, 
conservatives, radicals, modernists, agnostics, can all 
be shown under their true colors, instead of all mas- 
querading in the uniform of Anglican communicants. 
And because the strivings of these people seem mod- 
ern to Mr. Meyers, they seem real, and the people 
and their environment seem real too; so that the 
reader is left with a vivid picture of a place and 
tume which, though it may not correspond exactly to 
any historic India, is, at least, an India of the soul. 

Mr. Meyers’s absorbing book amply justifies the 
choice of method for which he declares. But it 
is well for the artist who wishes to read modern 
emotions into a historical background to be as con- 
scious of the wish as is Mr. Meyers. ‘The chief 
weakness of Miss Margaret Irwin’s novel, “None So 
Pretty,” is Miss Irwin’s failure to realize the extent 
to which the emotions on which she centers her 
attention belong, not to the seventeenth century, but 
to the twentieth. Miss Irwin’s book came about, she 
says, not because she “particularly wanted to write 
an historical novel” but because a seventeenth cen- 
tury epitaph, seen on a floor tomb in Dorchester 
Abbey, seemed so hollow and “insincere that she 
was convinced that it was written not in admiration, 
but in bitterness and anger.” “All the virtues, I 
thought,” she says, “were mentioned in ironic false- 
hood; the heroine was neither wise, nor pious, nor 
virtuous, nor fair, but lived life passionately, in flat 
contradiction to the epitaph’s statement.” Starting 
from this typically twentieth century point of view 
(for surely four-fifths of all the surviving seventeenth 
century epitaphs cannot have been written in irony 
and anger) Miss Irwin must have set about to read 
up her period. ‘To such good purpose did she read 
that she was able to season her pages with a liberal 
sprinkling of adapted anecdote from the memoirs 
of the courts of Charles II and Louis XIV, and to 
win a prize in a historical novel contest. But for 
all its undoubted accuracy of costume and setting, 
the main action of “None So Pretty,” the brief and 
pathetic career of an ambitious, thwarted, wild- 
blooded girl married without love to a boorish coun- 
try squire and buried alive in an Oxfordshire manor, 
has nothing in particular to do with the seventeenth 
century. Its psychology, at important points, is more 
nearly that of our own day. More nearly, but not 
quite. For Miss Irwin, with her unescapable, because 
unrealized, twentieth century preconceptions, thinks 
of herself as explaining a problem of seventeenth 
century conduct, and the resulting picture has in 
places an air of self-conscious quaintness and archaic 
masquerade which is destructive both to profound 
portrayal of character and to genuine realization of 
the past. Miss Irwin’s novel is entertaining, deftly, 
and even brilliantly, written, with many admirable 
pages, but it fails to achieve completely either of the 
ends (the realization of a past life or the presentation 
of some eternal aspect of human conduct free from 
adventitious circumstances) for which the historical 
novel may properly strive. 

ti ti e 

‘These have been said to be the two main ends 
of the historical novel but they need not be thought 
of as mutually exclusive. That their combination 
strengthens not only the force of any historical novel 
as a whole, but also the realization of each end so 
combined, is proved (if so obvious a proposition need 
be proved) by Alfred Neumann’s “Guerra.” None 
of Herr Neumann’s novels, previously translated, 
has been quite successful either as fiction or as history. 
Perhaps the nearest to success was “The Rebels,” 
am account of the abortive Tuscan uprising of 1831, 
to which “Guerra” is a sequel, but though the atmos- 
phere of Carbonari conspiracy in grand-ducal Flor- 
ence was well sustained, the hackneyed and rather 
melodramatic central situation of ““The Rebels” and 
the consequent thinness of much of the character 
drawing, detracted fatally from its credibility. No 
such criticism can be levelled at the present book, in 
which Alfred Neumann has really struck his stride. 
Far from being thin, “Guerra” discloses, like all 
really powerful fiction, successive layers of signifi- 
cance. It is the constantly absorbing story of the 
return of the exiled Guerra, the Carbonari leader of 
*31, to power in the great year of revolutions, 1848, 
and his heroic fall when the armies of the Italian 
States hurled back from the Quadrilateral by the 


veteran Radetsky, broke in a panic and let in the 
Austrians once more. Every step in the story, from 
the time that Guerra, at its beginning, is disclosed 
idling in mild confinement on Elba, seducing the 
fisher girls and waiting for something to turn up, 
leads inevitably to that last moment when in the 
general sauve qui peut of the Italian liberals, Guerra, 
their chief and the real head of the Tuscan state, 
is obliged to decide what disposition he will make 
of the power he has seized. 

That the story is a thinly veiled roman 4 clef, in 
which many of the figures of the Risorgimento move 
under light disguises, is perhaps the least interesting 
of its layers. It can be readily disregarded. 
“Guerra” is remarkable as a historical novel, not 
because it romances about the doings of dead per- 
sonages, but because it conveys even to the dullest 
reader a sense of the inexorable process of history, 
of that feeling of awful anticipation that hung over 
Europe in the year when governments crashed, kings 
fled, nations reeled, and for a few months it seemed 
that the political and social map of Europe would be 
made anew. From the abundant sources Herr Neu- 
mann has resurrected the very feeling of 1848. Not 
even Trevelyan does it better. 

But the novelist, like the historian, will, if he faces 
his full task, be unwilling merely to recreate the 
facts. He will want to interpret them, and relate 
them to the laws of human character in action. A 
German in 1929 can scarcely avoid an interest in 
the abiding aspects of revolutionary movements. So 
“Guerra,” transcending its strict historicity, becomes 
a study of the fundamental human problems at the 
basis of political change, a dramatization of the 
effects of power on its old and on its new possessors, 
of the motives of conservatives and revolutionists, 
and of the choices which confront them. 
Guerra, the revolutionary leader, with his cold, aris- 
tocratic intellect and the demagogic talent he comes 
to despise; Caminer, the plebian, sentimental pillar 
of despotism; the Grand Duke himself, with his 
rigid traditions and contradictory impulses; all these 
are more than mere historical personages: they are 
completely realized human temperaments whose story 
has a high dramatic value quite apart from history. 
And because they are so much, they become more: 
symbols of the forces, complex and ambiguous be- 
cause human, with which political life (like any 
other phase of life) must constantly reckon. As the 
novel moves towards its close, through the torches 
and the shouting of the Florentine revolution, this 
inner symbolic meaning becomes increasingly insistent 
until the final, half allegorical, episode of the blood 
transfusion can stand harmoniously and without need 
of comment as Herr Neumann’s final judgment upon 
the mission of Guerra and his type. 


must 


That “Guerra” is a profoundly human story of 
immediate and general significance, makes it not 
worse ,history, but better. Perhaps indeed, just as 
the fiction of any era usually contains its most valu- 
able historical remains, so the most satisfactory his- 
tory must always be expressed in terms of fiction. 





“The Apple Cart” is to be acted in English in 
Berlin this autumn. Bernard Shaw has given his 
permission for the production by the Englisches 
Theater Deutscher Schauspieler, the organization 
started by Adele Hartwig, the German actress who 
was formerly associated with Max Reinhardt. For 
the last four years plays have been acted in English 
under her management. All the actors have been 
German, and altogether sixty-four pieces have been 
produced. For the first time an English actress, 
Natala Korel, has been added to the personnel of 
the theatre. 
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Negro Low Lite 


SWEET MAN. By Gitmore MILLEN. 

York: The Viking Press. 1930. $2.50. 

Reviewed by WattrER WHITE 

Author of “Flight” 

O myth has been clung to more persis- 
tently than that only southern white peo- 
ple can truly understand the Negro. Gil- 

more Millen in “Sweet Man” gives the most con- 
vincing proof yet presented that such understanding 
of Negro psychology is possible. As a Negro I could, 
and probably would, have read the book and believed 
the author a Negro had I not learned from the 
jacket that Mr. Millen is a white man and was 
born and lived in the South. , 

Few more exciting novels have been written in 
these United States within recent years. For Millen 
possesses the narrative gift to an extraordinary degree. 
He takes John Henry, whom women could not leave 
alone, from the time of his birth during a Mississippi 
flood through various amorous adventures which 
would have made Don Juan himself envious, through 
to his death in Los Angeles in the bedroom of a 
golden-haired, blue-eyed charmer from whom John 
Henry could escape only by killing her and then 
himself. The tale has extraordinary fidelity to spirit. 
It details clearly and objectively the problem of being 
a “good Negro” farmer in Mississippi in battling the 
boll-weevil, too little or too much rain, and, greatest 
evil of all, unscrupulous, thieving, white landlords. 
It takes one through the glamorous life of the “line” 
of Memphis’s Beale Street on through to John 
Henry’s life as chauffeur and lover in Hollywood. 
Through it all John Henry moves with calm assur- 
ance, seldom having to worry about such mundane 
necessities as food, clothing, and a place to sleep. 
Always some woman is eager to supply these and 


New 


other necessities. 

Do not imagine, however, that the story ever sags 
or becomes simply a listing of sordid love affairs. 
Were John Henry less a carefree vagabond, the 
story unquestionably would sink to be a repetitious 
catalogue of mistresses—black, brown, yellow, and 
white. That, fortunately, never happens. I know 
no more poignant passage in contemporary literature 
than that telling of John Henry’s and Ida’s struggle 
—Ida is the one woman he married and whom he 
really loved and never forgot—to raise a cotton crop 
which would establish them and give them security. 
The story of how their white landlord robbed them 
of their crop, and in doing so swept out from under 
John Henry all hope and ambition, has no single 
word of propaganda or preachment in it. The reader 
suffers with John Henry and is filled with resentment 
against the unscrupulous parties to the thievery. 

It takes courage of a high order to write a story 
like “Sweet Man” and especially for a southern white 
man to do it. It treats courageously certain phases 
of Negro-white life as no novelist has yet had the 
courage to write. In two episodes Mr. Millen hints 
at what might happen, and many times has hap- 
pened, in the south, but he does not quite have the 
temerity to do more than hint of these episodes, 
preferring instead to take John Henry away to Holly- 
wood for that development. Such a criticism, how- 
ever, is a minor one. “Sweet Man”? is strong meat, 
but only the squeamish will fail to enjoy the superbly 
told tale, and they will at least learn a good deal of 
what Negro low life can be in a Southern setting. 





In the Shadow of Death 


A FLOCK OF BIRDS. By KarHLeen Coy ce. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1930. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Giapys GRAHAM 
HE Russians have a saying to the effect that 
the soul of another is a dark forest. And 
it is such a forest, dark indeed, that Kath- 
leen Coyle with fine restraint and yet with merciless 
directness, exposes in “A Flock of Birds.” It takes 
courage to read the book; it must have taken tre- 
mendous courage to write it. For the author follows 
undeviatingly for forty-eight hours, and the reader 
must follow after, the thoughts, the fears, the memo- 
ries, and the faint hopes of a mother whose son has 
been sentenced to execution. The novel is bounded 
by the personality of this woman. No single event 
is presented save as she sees it. “The book is a per- 
fect example of the subjective method; there is never 
the slip of a sentence nor a second into the outside 
world yet it has the form and resilience so often 
lacking in the stream-of-consciousness novels. These 
qualities are gained through the meticulous crafts- 


manship of the author and through the strong, un- 
sentimental fibre of thé mother’s mind. 

One realizes in reading this novel, example by 
contrast, how exclusively concerned with the drift- 
ing, egocentric, and defeatest type of personality 
most of the novelists of mental flux have been. Kath- 
leen Coyle shows that the lines within consciousness 
can be as clean cut, in the recording, as the lines 
outside it. Only this tough-mindedness, this con- 
stant balancing of idea against idea, this checking of 
the impulsive by the rational keeps the novel from 
being too agonizing to be effective. In this mother, 
who is not permitted to lay down her life for her 
son, we find a woman forced in upon herself by the 
weight of distasteful sympathy and publicity. There 
is no decent spot where she can be alone with her 
tragedy. She is beset by talk and plans and emo- 
tionalism. Caught between her instinctive desire to 
do something, anything, and her sure knowledge that 
all effort will be quite futile, she stands out in her 
passive dignity in the midst of the surrounding hur- 
ried activity. She is no simple character to be read 
at a glance, but Miss Coyle is adequate to the im- 
plications as well as the expressions of this personality 
she has created. 

The background for the story is Dublin in 1919, 
the period of the Black and Tans, and it is through 
a political killing that the son has been imprisoned, 
tried, and condemned to death. A brother and a 
sister not in sympathy with his views are eager in 
their attempt to bring pressure to bear to save him. 
His fiancée refuses to think of his cause as lost and 
goes about getting names on a list for protest. The 
sense of the necessity for haste, the surprising little 
jealousies that can arise at such a time, the constant 
though unconscious insistence upon personal expres- 
sion, give a chaotic reality to this novel of life where 
death shadows every page. 





Reality Imprisoned 


A TRUE STORY. By SrerHen Hunson, 

York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1930. $2.50. 

Reviewed by Basrn Davt x ort 

R. STEPHEN HUDSON 

phenomenon in literature. In the last 

ten years he has written five novels, all 
issued under a jealously guarded pseudonymity. Ali 
of them interested the critics, but not the general 
public. Several of them were -interesting experi- 
nients in form: Myrtle” presented the heroine as 
she was seen by nine persons who loved her; ““Tony”’ 
was a story told by means of a monologue not de- 
livered by, but addressed to, the principal character, 
and spoken by his brother. All of them presented 
(though not in chronological order, and with some 
overlapping ) parts of the life of a single character, 
Richard Kurt. Now it appears, from the prefatory 
note to “A True Story,” that they were all pre- 
liminary studies for the story of Richard Kurt, ot 
which this is the final form. ‘There can hardly be 
another instance of an author who took up the study 
of a certain problem at the very beginning of his 
public career, and worked at nothing else until, ten 
years later, he brought it to a conclusion. 

The finished book is the story of a delicate, sensi- 
tive boy in the most sterile of social classes, the rich 
rentiers with no responsibilities and no real position 
in the country. His father is a German, and Rich- 
ard spends much of his time on the Continent, so that 
he has no chance to put down roots of his own. 
He has no taste for finance, no encouragement to- 
ward any other career, no necessity for a career at 
all; he becomes a mildly ironic looker-on. His quali- 
ties conspire with his defects; his fineness becomes 


New 


a singular 


weakness. He proposes marriage to a vulgar, mer- 
cenary girl, and though he is disillusioned by the way 
she hurries on the wedding with an impatience which 
ought to defeat itself, he will not withdraw his word, 
and marries, open-eyed, a woman who does not love 
him. ‘The marriage takes place about halfway 
through the book after which his attempts to escape 
his destiny are very slight. 

The book will suffer, in the eyes of most readers, 
from the heroes’ want of decision; “A True Story” 
will scarcely have a greater popular success than its 
predecessors. Indeed, it may perhaps have less, for 
Mr. Hudson has cut down his material with a real 
austerity. We are left none of the novelties in form 
that might possibly have been called “stunts”; there 
are none of the brutal, gilded dissipations of ““Tony”; 
there are no artificial attractions left to the stripped, 
simple story. There is no longer all of that, for of 
the earlier drafts almost all of “Richard, Myrtle 


and I,” in which Richard found happiness with a 
sympathetic woman, and the whole of “Myrtle,” 
which showed how lovely the woman was, are cut 
out of the final presentation of the story. Myrtle 
appears, but if you want a happy ending you must 
imagine it; Mr. Hudson will give you none. ‘The 
same asceticism pervades the entire book; if Mr. 
Hudson thinks it a pity that the deracinate class he 
writes of is on the increase since the war, he does 
not say so; he will have nothing to do with morals 
or significances. You must content yourself with 
the story, for what it is worth: the story of a man, 
not a great man, whose life was not strictly tragic, 
but continuously unhappy. 

To a small group of readers, this book will make 
a great appeal. It is an austere book, but a rich 
one; it is full of characters and incidents, and all is 
green and vital growth, or it would have been pruned 
away with the rest. Besides its fulness and vitality, 
it has a moving, even a haunting quality that is hard 
to account for. Part of the secret is in the style, 
which has an exquisite lucidity like the finest glass, 
whose beauty is to be invisible. 

But there is more than that. 
an essay by the late C. E. Montague, in which he 
said that writing might be either a process of build- 
ing up, like a sculptor modeling in clay, or of cut- 
ting away, like a sculptor boldly carving in the 
marble; and went on to suggest that certain writers 
had with huge labor reared themselves a huge quarry 
of conception, only in order to pare it down to the 
ultimate imprisoned perfection, the finished work. 
Mr. Hudson is one of those. By virtue, one must 
suppose, of innumerable rewritings, published and 
unpublished, the story, commonplace enough if sum- 
marized, has the compelling quality of reality; one 
is stirred, not because these things are said to have 
happened so but because these things happened. 
Whoever is concealed by “Stephen Hudson,” whether 
or not Richard has any more historical reality than 
Romeo, Mr. Hudson has one great reward, the un- 
questionable right to call his book “A True Story.” 


One is reminded of 








An Epistle 
EAR HENRY— 
Life has weathered us since we 
Walked in all weathers, being young, 
and talked 
About it and about persistently, 
Not caring for how long nor where we walked. 


New England uplands could not tire our feet, 
Nor Catskill thunderstorms delay us long; 
And if our rhapsodics were incomplete 
As the day waned, stars canopied our song. 


For it was song, our chatter, though we deemed it 
Stiff argument! It was our new blood singing 
“Life is a noble pastime!” So we deemed it 
To be, and it was so then, We were bringing 


(An unguessed sacrifice? ) youth’s brief renewal 
Of hope once more unto an old grim jaded 
Mad-melancholy race, named Man. Fresh fuel 
Cast on the graying embers ere they faded! 


We could not guess how weary our elders were, 
How dull their pulses, drab their minds, how dead 
‘Their souls and senses to the infinite whirr 
Of heavenly plumes about them! When they 
said 
“Vanity, vanity—!” we laughed. It was 
The sly quaint way of elders to complain. 
We heard them as the bees. A somnolent buzz 
Drowsed in our ears unnoted, “Life is vain.” 


And now—that whirr of heavenly plumes? Long 
sped? 
No; you, old scout, still track it from afar, 
Nor miss youth’s lilting impulse as you tread 


Bravely the dust of this too-earthy star. 


Still something blithe and undefeated gleams 
Out from your presence, something not afraid 

To trust the sanctity of your young dreams 
Whose power you rejoiced in—and obeyed. 


And though the beating of strong wings has died 
Out from my being’s rhythm, yet even in me 
Because you still go springingly, my pride 
Forbids the last defeat of—‘Vanity!” 
Lee Wixson Dopp. 
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Desk Cleaning 
HE learned and inquiring Dr. J. Schwartz, 
proprietor of the Ulysses Book Shop, 187 
High Holborn, London, listed the following 
item in a recent catalogue :— 

TENNYSON (Alfred) The original Cape (dark navy 
blue, with velvet collar, a few moth holes)—it was given 
by Alfred to his son, with the cloak goes a handmade oak 
box (for eternal preservation), and a card of Mrs, Alfred 
Tennyson (wife of Alfred’s son, that the cloak is the “orig- 
inale”’), This mantle of immortality can descend on the 
shoulders of anyone who is willing to pay the price of £7. 
NOTE.—Curiosity seekers are warned that it cannot be sent 
on approval.) if I don’t sell it ’m not worried at all, as it 
fits me’ well, and can also be used as a blanket or a wrap to 


keep the icy blasts of chance off. 


I at once sent a London client to have a look at 
this garment; it seemed to me it would be excellent 
to have it hanging in the locker at the SaruRDAY 
REVIEW office for the use of the staff during sudden 
showers, and to cross 45th Street for lunch at the 
Hotel Unabridged. ‘To my dismay my agent re- 
ports that he did not purchase it as it looked “‘some- 
what small” for the editor of the Bowling Green. 
But it was my hope to have seen it draped on the 
lean lyrical clavicles and scapulas of the Pheenician. 

as 7] as 

Which reminds me that another literary associa- 
tion of much personal glamor, Mark Twain’s Heidel- 
berg drinking-horn, is still at the Union Square Book 
Shop, 30 East 14th Street, New York. This curly and 
cornucopious vessel was refreshed to its original pur- 
poses a year or so ago in Hoboken, when its present 
owner kindly allowed us to dust it out and rededi- 
cate it. ‘The Union Square Book Shop is always 
original and has the merciful gift of humor. In a 
recent catalogue it lists a series of “Low Spots of 
American Literature.” At a recent auction the 
Union Square Book Shop listed a letter from the 
physician (Dr. J. J. Moran) who aided Poe’s last 
This letter dismisses the ancient rumor that 
Dr. Moran wrote 


hours. 
Poe died in the odor of alcohol. 
in 1878:— 


He did not die from delirium Tremens or Mania, had no 
smell of liquor upon his breath or person when received into 
the Hospital of which I had the sole charge. . . . The scan- 
dalous story should not, and I think has been forever set at 
rest, by the statement I made in affidavit. . . . He was sent 
to the H. about to o’clock a.m.; was found lying on a 
bench by the side of a large mn, . I paid the hackman 
who brought him, and nurse attended, and paid for his 
coffin, wife and lady friends made his shroud. . . . In my 
attention to him he said I was very kind, and asked “Where 
am I?” I answered “in the hands of friends.” He said: 
“the best friend to me would be the man who would blow 
my brains out with a pistol.” He said “wretch that I 
am, Sir, when I behold my degradation & ruin! What I 
have suffered and lost and the misery I have brought upon 
others; I feel like I could sink through this bed into the 
lowermost abyss below, forsaken by God & man, an outcast 
from society” after much more and answers to various 
questions, he said “Dr, I am dying” to which I replied “I 
fear it 1s sO, put your trust in your Saviour, there is mercy 
for you.” He then said “write to my mother Mrs, Clemm 
and say Eddie’s no more.” I said “look to God for salva- 


tion. o 


Strange and sometimes ghastly glimpses are revealed 
to those who have an eye for booksellers’ c: atalogues. 
One in a happier vein occurs in the always cheering 
nett of the Hampshire Book Shop (Northamp- 
ton, Mass.) where a first edition (1642) of that 
nuggety old Thomas Fuller’s Holy State and Pro- 
fane State (and only $12) is described as “a week- 
end book.” It is indeed; one of the greatest. If it 
had chanced to have been made fashionable by Col- 
lectors, that incomparable book would be selling at 
ten or twenty times the price. 
. as x 


Stephen Hunt, bookseller of Southborough (near 
Tunbridge Wells), Kent, England, has a pleasantly 
informal way of inviting his clients to drop in. He 
calls his shop ‘The Sign of the Huntsman, and utters 
a special mating cry for American wanderers. It 
pleases us to think that some afternoon this summer 
some gallant subscriber of this Review may be hav- 
ing “tea served in the bookroom.” Mr. Hunt’s ad- 
\ ice IS: 

Take the train, after breakfast, from Charing Cross, or 
London Bridge, or Cannon Street to Tunbridge Wells. A 
post card will ensure your being met at the station and 


minutes from the station to Southborough Common. 

Once on the premises, you may browse undisturbed until 
lunch in a seventeenth century farm house nearby. 

Then if your craving for first editions is sufficiently ap- 
peased, let us drive you out to Penshurst Place, the ancient 
castellated residence of the Sidneys, all the treasures of which 
are open to public inspection several days a week. Or to 
the site of the old residence of William Penn, or to the 
Pantiles, where you may “take the waters” of Tunbridge 
Wells as Johnson and Beau Nash did in their day. (Rumour 
whispers that it was only the tonic effects of the Tunbridge 
wells that enabled Johnson to run some of his longest sen- 
tences up against a period!) 

If you prefer to remain among the books, afternoon tea 
can be served in the bookroom at whatever hour you please. 

American customers who came to see us last season will 
revisit the Sign of the Huntsman as a matter of course. 
Whether you are a wholesale trade buyer or a private in- 
dividual seeking books for personal study, you are heartily 
welcome. 

& & & 
Prize ComPeETIrion! 

Just by chance the other day I came across one of 
the SarurpAy ReEviEw’s printed regrets: viz. the 
formal slip which has to perform the uncomfortable 
task of declining a contribution. It seemed to me 
that it was not particularly felicitous in phrase; it is 
adequate in polite formality but a magazine sup- 
posedly specializing in the graces of rhetoric should 
hope to be unusually nice in so delicate a message. 

The printed slip now in existence speaks thus:— 


The Editors of The Saturday Review of Literature regret 
that the inclosed manuscript has not proved available for 


publication. ‘They appreciate its merits and wish to thank 


the author for submitting it. 

I should like to see a better Rejection Slip than 
that, and will offer an appropriate (but at present in- 
determinate ) Reward for the best brief statement 
submitted for the purpose. I do not mean anything 
humorous, for a judicious formula of declination is 
a wholly serious problem for an Editor. Please ad- 
dress any suggestions in this matter to Miss Love- 
man, c/o the SarurDAY REvIEw, and do not expect 
too prompt a decision as I shall of course submit my 
favorites to the rigors of the rusticating Editor. 

& & & 

Francis F. Davis writes that he has discovered 
flaws in the formula we printed for determining 
the date of Easter. He encloses some reckonings 
(which we have not checked) apparently showing 
it fallacious; he concludes that the formula was 
“probably never invented by Gauss.” 

We will go over the figures Mr. Davis encloses 
when opportunity serves; in the meantime it seems 
only honorable to put his caveat on file here. 

a J a J a 7 

I +" often wondered how the Idle Hour Book 
Shop, in Trenton, N. J., got along. Mrs. J. L. 
Bodine a that city kindly sent me a clipping of its 
opening advertisement, in 1927, which had a spirit 
of unusual liveliness. ‘This was its ejaculation in the 
Trenton Times— 

From the Panchatantra to Confucius; from Homer to 
Darwin to Jesus & H. L. Mencken to Elmer Gantry—we 


know our onions! 
No whimpering sales-clerks to push out overstock. 
The Idle Hour Bookshop knows all the books it sells ‘and 


rents out, 

Do you want satire; romance; fun; religion; or hokum? 
—Ask us; and in a trice we'll lead you to their respective 
fountain-heads, all-a-spurt at the Idle Hour Bookshop. 

We sit up nights conning books by the bushel. . . . We 
breathe books and sweat them. Even our nightmares, 
what time we do sleep, are books, books, books! 

Join up at the 
IpLeE Hour Book SHoP 
19 S. Warren Street 
Just Below State—Open Every Evening 
% 7 a a J 

We do not often remark upon books not yet pub- 
lished, but there are two quite singular novels on the 
way which will cause large surprises. One is / dm 
Jonathan Scrivener by Claude Houghton; the other 
Seed on the Wind by Rex Stout. The latter partic- 
ularly is likely to cause some holding up of hands. 

& a 7 & 

At the top of the 34th Street escalator on the 
Long Island side of the Pennsylvania Station is a 
large box, in facsimile of a gigantic book, for the 
deposit of gifts to the Merchant Marine Library As- 
sociation. “he rhyme painted on the box is not un- 
worthy of commemoration for its pleasing naivété :— 

The Men of the Sea crave books to read 
To while the weary hours away. 

Will you Help to Fill this Crying Need 
And leave a “Book” as you Pass Today? 

If the M. M. L. A. cares to give us a list of some 
of the books dropped into that box we’d be much in- 
terested. 


while lighting a pipe, to notice that the folder of 
matches was printed in solemn black and gold and 
bore the legend Stephen Merritt Burial and Crema- 
tion Co., and a rather depressing photo of 
Rev. Stephen Merritt with the subscript SAFETY 
FIRST. 

CHRISTOPHER Mor ey. 





The Green Mountain Boy 


ETHAN ALLEN. By Joun PE tt. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1930. $5. 


Reviewed by Witit1am MacDonacp 


R. PELL has written what is doubtless the 
best life of Ethan Allen that we have, 
and in so doing has made a contribution 

of importance to the history of Vermont and the 
American Revolution. Of Allen himself the pic- 
ture is colorful, as was his career. Born in Litch- 
field, Connecticut, in 1738, of English stock, Allen 
saw a little fighting against French and Indians in 
1757, then turned to mining ventures in Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts, and after the peace of 1763 
went to what was later Vermont, where he jumped 
quickly into the thick of the controversy between 
the settlers and New Hampshire and New York over 
jurisdiction of the region, and after organizing and 
directing the exploits of the Green Mountain Boys 
became formally their commander. Mixed with the 
rough and ready handling, often picturesque, of the 
New York intruders went a good deal of activity in 
land speculation in which his brother, Ira, also 
joined, 

The capture of the British fort at Ticonderoga, 
shortly after the battles of Lexington and Concord, 
is, of course, the best known and most theatrical of 
Mr. Pell is disposed to accept as 
authentic the famous “In the name of the Great 
Jehovah and the Continental Congress” with which 
Allen is said to have demanded the surrender of the 
fort, on the ground that “a man’s statement of his 
own words should be accepted unless there is con- 
clusive evidence to the contrary or unless the man 
is an habitual liar.” Allen was not a liar, and there 
is at least no evidence that disproves his form of 
words. He was less lucky a year or two later when, 
in a wild foray against Montreal, he was forced to 
surrender, was sent a prisoner to England and thence 
back to America, and remained a captive on Long 
Island until early in 1778, when he was exchanged. 
As soon as he was free he paid a visit to Washington 
at Valley Forge, then returned to Vermont. 

From this point Allen’s career was both stormy 
and devious. The refusal of Congress to recognize 
Vermont as a State in the face of the opposition of 
New York and New Hampshire led to the forma- 
tion in Vermont of an independent government, be- 
tween which and New York, and to a lesser ex- 
tent with Congress, there was persistent hostility until 
1790, when statehood was finally attained. Allen 
held no civil office under the interim government, 
but he headed the militia and took a hand in such 
politics as came his way. Before long, however, he 
became entangled in the British intrigue which aimed 
to detach Vermont from the Union. The affair was 
obscure, and even Mr. Pell’s laborious researches 
do not make it clear whether Allen and his handful 
of associates really intended to accept the British over- 
tures, or whether they played with the suggestion as 
a means of forcing the hand of Congress and secur- 
ing the admission of Vermont as a State. There is 
no question that Allen was rather widely regarded 
at: the time as a Tory at heart, and the outlook was 
decidedly dangerous when the preliminary peace of 
1781 abruptly ended the episode. One more oppor- 
tunity for theatrical display came in 1786, when he 
visited the Wyoming Region of Pennsylvania where 
an independent movement was being agitated. In 
Vermont he was land poor, and times had changed, 
but he was still a popular hero when, in 1789, he 
suddenly died, alone with a Negro servant, while 
returning on the ice from South Hero to the main- 
land with an ox-load of hay. Six platoons of soldiers 
fired volleys over his grave, and his friends recalled 
that he had once told them that “he expected to live 
again in the form of a large white horse.” 

Mr. Pell has ransacked the sources, and lumped 
his authorities in an appendix which serves well 
enough for verification if one will take the trouble 
to use it. A lively style, reinforced by occasional 
appeals to the imagination, makes the book very easy 


Boston: 
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reading. 
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The Hero of ““The Dunciad” 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF COLLEY 
CIBBER. By F. DororHy SENIOR. 
New York: Rae D. Henkle Co. 1930. $5. 


Reviewed by ALLARDYCE NICOLL 
OLLEY CIBBER well deserves a biog- 


rapher. He is known to posterity by his 
own “Apology,” published in 1740, and by 
Pope’s bitter and ill-natured attack upon him 
in “The Dunciad.” A few enthusiasts may go 
to “The Careless Husband” and the other 
plays, but fundamentally the common pic- 
ture of the man and the ordinary interpre- 
tation of his character are founded upon 
Pope’s “Dunciad,” how- 
ever, is manifestly unfair—to Cibber, to 
Theobald, and to the other “dunces” with 
whom the poet had quarrelled—while the 
“Apology” is not only sometimes inaccurate 
in matter of fact, it is after all an auto- 
biography which has to be tested by com- 
parison with the records of Cibber’s friends 
and enemies. Considering this, we realize 
that Miss Senior need have presented no 
formal “apology” for the writing’ of her 
book, 

A biography of such an important char- 
acter as Cibber was in his own times, on 
the other hand, ought to have been as ex- 
haustive and detailed as the extant infor- 
mation allowed; and here Miss Senior’s 
book fails, Her sources are for the most part 
well known, and she herself confesses that 
she has “shed” no “new light” on her sub- 
ject. While one may not positively de- 
mand the shedding of new light on Cibber, 
one expects that in a work of this kind at 
least all the available material should have 
been surveyed. Miss Senior’s bibliography 
leaves several very serious gaps; surely one 
would have expected to find there mention 
at least of Birnbaum’s excellent study on 
“The Drama of Sensibility” and Thaler’s 
well-informed survey, ‘Shakespeare to 
Sheridan,” not to mention such works as 
Beljame’s “Le Public et les Hommes de 
Lettres en Angleterre au Dix-huitiéme Si- 
écle” and Croissant’s “Studies in the Work 
of Colley Cibber.”” Had Miss Senior’s essay 
been devoted to a wide field of literary ac- 
tivity the omission of some relevant mate- 
rial would have been pardonable, if not ab- 
solutely inevitable; but after all, her scope 
here is a narrow one, and the reader might 
expect to find that the whole ground had been 
adequately covered. The actuality is that 
most of Miss Senior’s facts are simply taken 
over, uncritically, from one or another well 
known authority. Thus, her “Chronology 
of Cibber’s Literary Works” is rendered 
hopelessly out of date. ‘Love’s Last Shift” 
was not published before production; “Wo- 
man’s Wit” appeared in 1696, “Love Makes 
a Man” in 1700, “The Lady’s Last Stake” 
in 1707, “Hob” in 1711, “Myrtillo” in 
1715, while the dates of publication of at 
least four plays seem to be wrong. In the 
biography of an individual author these are 
indeed serious blemishes, and similar lapses 
are to be discovered throughout the body of 
the book. Even the apparently new mate- 
rial is rendered useless by a certain careless- 
ness of handling. A comparison of Van- 
brugh’s letter of February 24, 1708 (given 
by Miss Senior on page 51) with the tran- 
script of the original in Geoffrey Webb’s 
recent recension of the letters of that author 
will show that Miss Senior has not been at 
the trouble to check the source from which 
she has taken her material. 

It may appear ungracious to call atten- 
tion to these shortcomings, but it is neces- 
sary to do so since this book is not merely 
an “Esasy” on Cibber but “The Life and 
Times” of Cibber, and one therefore ex- 
pects from it more of accuracy and more of 
research than is here provided. In general, 
Miss Senior’s book makes good reading— 
but not such good reading as the original 
“Apology” by Cibber himself. Cibber was 
a man of buoyancy and distinction, and 
his spirit laughs in these pages of anec- 
dote, just as it laughs in the pages of 
his own autobiography. Miss Senior’s claim 
that he was a man of some considerable 
importance is one that can heartily be en- 
dorsed. Without the wit of Farquhar or 
the pregnant pen of Swift he yet took his 
place in that brilliant society which flour- 
ished in the reign of Queen Anne. His own 
plays, notably “She Wou’d and She Wou’d 


Not” and “The Careless Husband”—the 
latter of which forms an appendix to this 
volume—prove that he had undoubted liter- 
ary gifts, not unworthy of comparison with 
those of more famous authors; and as an 
actor, according to contemporaries, he was 
inimitable in certain parts. ‘The Life and 
Times of Colley Cibber” is unquestionably 
a subject of interest and value. One only 
regrets that, in essaying it, Miss Senior did 
not seek to make her study the final one by 
engaging in original research and by amass- 
ing all that could possibly be discovered 
concerning the most good natured and hu- 
morous man whom another has ever la- 
belled as a dunce. 





Union and Progress 


UNITING EUROPE, By WILLIAM E. 
RAPPARD. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1930. $3. 

NATIONALISM AND INTERNATION- 
ALISM. By HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. 1930. $2. 

A WORLD COMMUNITY. By Joun 
HERMAN RANDALL, New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. 1930. $2.50. 

THE UNITED STATES OF THE 
WORLD. By Oscar NEWFANG. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1930. $2. 

Reviewed by HENRY KITTREDGE Norron 
F the making of books on world unity 
will bring us together we should be mak- 

ing rapid progress. Here are four samples 
from an endless and seemingly unending 
list. One can hardly avoid a semi-cynical 
query as to who reads them all and what 
comes of the reading. 

Mr. Newfang’s formula is simple, though 
propounded with magniloquence and a con- 
siderable show of learning. Laboriously he 
points out one after another the parallels 
between the United States under the Articles 
of Confederation and the League of Nations 
under the existing Covenant. The short- 
comings of one are the shortcomings of the 
other. 

And his solution is as brilliant as it is 
obvious—and no more so. The League has 
but to follow our example, replace its loose- 
ly articulated Covenant with a closely knit 
constitution, placing the real power in the 
new super-government, and presto! the 
macrocosm of the world becomes as great 
and grand and glorious—and probably as 
prosperous—as the microcosm of the United 
States, 

Such splendid detachment is awe inspir- 
ing. It permits the conversion of analogies 
into working hypotheses with magnificent 
disregard of discrepancies. New York and 
Georgia, Massachusetts and South Carolina 
entered a federal union. Why cannot the 
British Empire and Paraguay, Japan and 
Latvia do likewise? Mr. Newfang sees no 
reason why they should not, and therefore 
he wrote this book. Others, to whom such 
a proceeding seems equally simple, may en- 
joy reading it. 

Dr. Randall offers us an extended sermon 
upon internationalism. In that it deals with 
an attitude rather than a program it is more 
inspiring and more useful than Mr. New- 
fang’s effort. Yet somehow it fails to sat- 
isfy. The statements to which exception 
can fairly be taken are indeed few. But the 
book does not come to grips with the prob- 
lems it discusses, 

A possible reason for this is disclosed by 
the bibliography which follows the text. 
An overwhelming majority of the books 
mentioned are the work of vocational lib- 
erals, It is perfectly possible for such men 
to weave paragraphs of splendid precept ad 
infinitum and to ape the manner of scholar- 
ship by scrupulous citation of each other’s 
works, But the fact that three or four or 
a hundred of them agree in their denuncia- 
tion of some existing reality or the desir- 
ability of some millenial substitute helps not 
an iota to bring their thought out of the 
ideal world and into contact with the world 
of realities. 

If Dr. Randall would read, ponder, and 
digest the work of men who approach in- 
ternational problems from the factual side 
—such men as Isaiah Bowman, Nicholas 
Roosevelt, and Ludwell Denny—and show 
a practical way out of the problems they 
describe, he would make a most valuable 


contribution to the building of a world 
unity. 

Herbert Adams Gibbons has written some 
brilliant interpretations of modern history 
and contemporary politics, He was there- 
fore invited to lecture before the Institute of 
World Unity under the auspices of Dr. 
Randall, ‘These lectures took the form of 
a summary of much of Mr. Gibbons’s pre- 
vious work in modern history with a run- 
ning commentary by way of connecting it 
with his subject of nationalism and _ inter- 
nationalism, Their publication in book 
form makes another readable volume on 
modern history but adds nothing significant 
to either our knowledge or our understand- 
ing. 

Professor Rappard’s book offers in such 
company a striking example of a construc- 
tive approach to the same problems that are 
considered in the other volumes, Professor 
Rappard is less ambitious than the other 
authors, and as a result makes more prog- 
ress. He does not try to plot the whole of 
the unknown path to the millennium but con- 
tents himself with a careful exploration of 
that part of it which can be explored. His 
long experience in and about the League of 
Nations and other centers of international 
coéperation has quickened his sense of pro- 
portion and given validity to his estimate of 
what is practical and what is merely senti- 
mental, 

Professor Rappard’s discussions of the 
post-war evolution of Europe and of the 
methods and results of international co- 
operation never wanders from the tanglible 
facts. His liberalism, his desire for peace 
and progress, is beyond cavil. Yet instead 
of leaving us in a rose-tinted ethereal world, 
he leaves us with a conviction that affairs 
are moving and withal in the right direc- 
tion, What is more, he leaves us with some 
specific indication as to the practical steps 
which are ahead, His volume is worth a 
dozen philosophical dissertations upon the 
intangible glories of world unity. 





For the Defendant 
WHAT’S RIGHT WITH AMERICA: A 

Record of a Tour in the United States, 

with Political, Social, Economic,’ and 

Literary Comments, By SisLEy HUDDLEs- 

TON. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

1930. $2.50. 

Reviewed by HENRY WaLcorr BoyNnTON 

LMOST by profession Sisley Huddles- 

ton is a Briton abroad. Most of his 
journalistic years have been spent in Paris, 
and he has written with much particularity 
of French places, ideas, and institutions, He 
is even a sort of authority in that field, prob- 
ably knowing more at first hand about 
France and the French than any other jour- 
nalist of his generation, He has published a 
dozen books about France,—a normal prod- 
uct of his special saturation, 

His new book about America is of more 
adventitious origin. Until recently he has 
known Americans but not America, Last 
year an American journal asked him to come 
over, “and to avail myself of the opportun- 
ity of seeing many of the representative 
cities, and meeting many of the representa- 
tive men and women, politicians, writers, 
philosophers, sociologists, professors, editors, 
business magnates, and taxicab drivers.” He 
has seen these places and people and set 
down his impressions and reactions: and 
here they are, 

The book is hopefully titled and modest- 
ly subtitled. It discusses, in one place, the 
perennial mystery of America’s insatiable 
appetite for European opinion — any opin- 
ion, Everywhere the visitor found himself 
obliged (and it was his only obligation) 
to stand and deliver his impression of us. 
England, he says, does not care what the 
visiting American thinks of her, nor does 
any European country, though sometimes a 
flattering gesture of interest in our opinion 
is made, But with us it is still the burning 
question: “What do you think of America?” 
Perhaps this visitor should not infer that 
all our guests are asked it as often as he 
was. He came here as a chiel taking notes, 
everybody knew his errand, and it was 
natural to inquire in a friendly way how 
he was getting on, 

What does he think of America? He 
chooses to answer the question, as his title 


suggests, all on the affirmative side. This 
book frankly gives the argument for the 
defendant, the advocate deliberately lays on 
his rose color. ‘The darker side, he says, 
has been stressed more than enough, During 
his visit among us he met neither gunman 
nor bootlegger, therefore he is ready to 
assume that their importance has been great- 
ly exaggerated. To the suggestion that a 
foreign observer who really means to see 
us as we are, in this present phase, would 
find these gentry at least as important as 
professors and taxicab drivers, Mr. Huddles- 
ton would doubtless reply that they are not 
a part of what’s right with America and 
are therefore non-existent for his purpose. 
But it is extraordinary how small a part 
alcohol seems to have had in the America 
of his purview. Did he wear blinders? was 
he convoyed by some expert of the Anti- 
Saloon league? His only allusion to pro- 
hibition comes at the very end of the book, 
in a list of reasons why the traveller liked 
and admired America: 


Because prohibition, despite the speakeasies in 
certain large cities, and the bootleggers, has 
made of the overwhelming majority of Ameri- 
cans a sober people. the insignificant minority 
of clandestine drinkers does not include the 
workers, the farmers, the bulk of business and 
professional men, the serious youth of the na- 
tion—-in short the essential part of the race 
which is happy to be rid of alcoholism. 


When the ostrich makes his fabled gesture 
of denial he toe, no doubi, is full of rosy 
optimism and good cheer, Maybe all this 
is valuable publicity for our oft-abused land, 
but it is disconcerting. It snatches the 
whiskers off the villain, and he feels cheap. 
Where are our pet shames and abomina- 
tions? Are we not, after all, the most law- 
less people on the face of the earth? Can 
it be that our Senate is a species of friendly 
debating club full of low voiced and courte- 
ous and altogether reasonable gentlemen? 
And listen to this—another flattering unc- 
tion gone up in smoke—if we are not the 
neisiest and hastiest people going, where 
do we come in? 


. .» The legend of business hustle has no real 
foundations, New York struck me as an especi- 
ally leisurely city. It was not easy for me to 
adjust myself to the slower tempo of move- 
ment. To an interviewer I facetiously re- 
marked that I was taking a rest cure in New 
York after a busy time in Europe. 


Mr. Huddleston traveled many thousand 
miles in America, and everywhere found 
things and places to admire. A virtuous 
and hard working Hollywood, a smokeless 
Pittsburgh, a marvelously well planned Chi- 
cago, “The American home invariably is 
harmoniously arranged.” On the theme of 
apple pie he rises to a sustained note of 
lyricism. 
~ As for his impression of our national 
meaning, it boils down to one achievement, 
which he calls the “industrial revolution.” 
He exalts this, he fondles it, returning to it 
again and again: our discovery that low 
costs and high wages, not cheap labor and 
high profit for the few, are the secret of 
real prosperity. 





Lithographic Processes 

LITHOGRAPHY FOR ARTISTS. By 

Boron Brown. Chicago: University of 

Chicago Press, 1930. $4. 

T is a good habit of the Chicago Art Insti- 

tute to invite distinguished artists to give 
practical talks to its students of art. A year 
ago this pleasant billet fell to the most re- 
sourceful of American lithographers, Bolton 
Brown. The standard processes are suc- 
cinetly described and specifically illustrated 
by the author’s lithographs, the main tech- 
nical information being printed on the tis- 
sue guard, Nothing more convenient for 
the student can be imagined. Notable 
among processes invented by Mr, Brown 
himself is a kind of retroussage effected by 
bathing a stone drawn with a crayon made 
mostly of Castile soap with a solution of 
starch and sugar. This effects a distribu- 
tion of tone which the great lithographer, 
T. R. Way, declared impossible. We our- 
selves are no technician, but it is clear even 
to a layman that so clear. and rich an ac- 
count of processes old and new must be most 
valuable to a practitioner. The book is a 
well printed in quarto. 
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Round about Parnassus 


By Wiiu1aM Rose BEenét 


SC TYOETRY at Present” is the title of a 

book by Charles Williams which comes 
from England and is published over here by 
the American branch of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. It is meant as an introduction to 
the works of certain contemporary poets. 
From the preface we gather that Mr. Wil- 
liams profoundly respects the work of T. 
S. Eliot, though he does not understand it, 
and considers Robert Bridges’s “The Testa- 
ment of Beauty” a poem hardly rivalled by 
a Laureate writing while in office. He treats 
in the ensuing pages of Hardy, Bridges, 
Housman, Kipling, Yeats, Davies, de la 
Mare, Chesterton, Masefield, Hodgson, Gib- 
son, Abercrombie, Eliot, the Sitwells, Graves, 
and Blunden,—which represents English 
poetry, not of the immediate present, with 
Eliot the only American included,—and that 
because the English have now quite taken 
him over as a literary figure, as they did 
Henry James. All Poetry at Present—a 
choice of examples from it—would be some- 
thing quite different, The late Thomas 
Hardy, good as he was at his best, most cer- 
tainly does not represent the poetry of the 
hour. Kipling is anything but a contempo- 
rary in poetry. Gibson and Abercrombie are 
distinctly of the Georgians. Davies had done 
his best some years ago. Blunden has now 
mainly turned to prose. Housman, though 
eternal, also out of all particular time. 
Chesterton has thundered his best. Mase- 
field has written his greatest work, This 
then, is retrospect, chiefly, rather than a 
view of the present scene, which is, indeed, 
not nearly so enheartening as when, just be- 
fore the war, most of those included here 
were in full choir. In fact, the work of the 
Sitwells, Eliot’s influence, and the later work 
of Graves is the only work that could prop- 
erly come under the title “Poetry at Pres- 
ent.” William Butler Yeats, probably the 
best poet now living in the world, is 
gathered into Collected Works. The small 
and perfect song of Ralph Hodgson sur- 
prised us with its ecstasy and scorn some 
fifteen years ago. No, we cannot grant Mr. 
Williams his title. It is misleading. But 
let us see what he has to say of the best 
English singers—with one American—of 
the carly twentieth century. 





Immediately we are aware in his first es- 
say on Hardy that when he speaks of the 
Wessex master’s bullying of words that still 
seem to “delight to be employed even against 
their nature,” and of his “deliberate meiosis, 

preferred inadequacy,” he has got at 
the root of the matter, The calculated 
clumsiness of Hardy’s phrase—or perhaps it 
were better to say a clumsiness so part and 
parcel of its effectiveness—is known to us 
all, but is shrewdly examined here, “Exis- 
tences which are mocked by time and cir- 
cumstance,” in Mr. Williams’s phrase are 
what Hardy has shown us in his poetry in 
great variety, but a more original estimate 
follows when the essayist avers of the poet’s 


mind 


. » +. a mind not unlike Shelley’s in its hunger 
for the victory of peace and joy in a belligerent 
and disconsolate world, a romantic mind. But 
where Shelley satisfied his craving by creating 
that victory out of his own mind, Hardy has 
satisfied it by creating out of his own emotional 
protest a world where all protest is valueless. 
It is this largeness of creation which has made 
him so much more than he might at first seem 


to be. 


Again he says, and skewers the truth with 
a sentence, “No other poet has been more 
prosaic when most poetic.” 

A second proof of Mr. Williams’s acumen 
occurs in his second essay, on Bridges, when 
he remarks of the late Laureate’s verse, she 
is a marvellous training for the ear.” 


. « . poem after poem in the Shorter Poems con- 
tains the most delicate rhythms, the most ex- 
quisite play of pauses, stresses, and variations. 


And when he speaks of Housman having 
“restored the love between friends to some- 
thing approaching its right place” and man- 
aging “so well what may be called ‘the tra- 
ditional-poetic? and the ‘colloquial-poetic,’ ” 
we find ourselves in entire agreement, as 
with the statement that “Housman keeps his 
poems as free from superfluity as Landor’s,” 

To get at the main characteristics of poets 
so different as Kipling and Yeats, and so 
convincingly as does Williams when he says 
on the one hand, “Mr. Kipling . . . is the 
nearest to a Mahommedan poet that the 




















career. 


vincing. 


Forum. 


in the eastern sky.” 









MATTHEW JOSEPHSON 


Portrait of the Artist as 
American 


In studying the careers of Henry James, Whistler, 
> Dickinson, Henry Adams, Ambrose Bierce, 

Lafcadio Hearn and Stephen Crane, Mr. Josephson 

has revealed the disillusion and defeat in their lives. 

Their tragedies, disclosed in their private writings, 

prove that the artist did not exist as American, but 

as recluse, as ex-patriate, or was driven to forsake his 
The dilemma of the American artist still 
persists, is even intensified. 
agree with Mr. Josephson that the growth of Ameri- 
can civilization has meant an increasing exodus cf 
talent and genius from the United States, his brilli- 
ant, searching study cannot be ignored. 
Soskin says, “As a portrait of these retreating artists 
and as a valid re-creation of their background, it is a 
superb piece of work. It will give you a more accu- 
rate and meaningful interpretation of the period than 
will an entire library of historical records.” 
vieve Taggard wrote in Books, “Cumulative and con- 
Mr. Josephson makes, the present grow 
terrifyingly from the past.” “There is a topsy-turvy 
condition in America,” says John Chamberlain in the 
“How to enshrine humane rather than eco- 
nomic values—such is our problem. The task may 
well seem hopeless, but the simple fact that such 
books as Mr. Josephson’s are being written is a light 
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English have produced. Mr. Kipling 
is passionately in love with the law,” and 
on the other, of Yeats, “He has given to 
English verse, and made native to it, a new 
mythology,” is acute appraisal, There are 
certain virtues and faults in both poets, to 
be sure, that we could have wished more 
clearly defined, particularly in the case of 
Kipling, and yet, on the whole that essay is 
the most generous, as well as the most just, 
that we have read by a modern on—for all 
his faults—this particular old master, In 
the paper on Davies our critic spears the es- 
sentials of two poets at once in one sentence 
when he remarks, “Mr, Davies has shown us 
man being what Mr. Chesterton has told us 
he ought to be—surprised.” ‘There indeed 
are the “messages” of Daxies and of Ches- 
terton, at one and the same time, complete. 
Such writing is truly sapient. 

Withal we find De la Mare justly dealt 
with, though there is more to say than Mr. 
Williams has had to say. In the essay on 
Chesterton proper praise is given to “The 
Ballad of the White Horse,” which is cer- 
tainly one of the great narrative poems of 
our age, along with Masefield’s “Reynard 
the Fox.” And the following is so true of 
Masefield, as is, indeed, the criticism of the 
worst in his narratives and of the waning 
convincingness of “The Everlasting Mercy.” 

Sometimes when Mr. Masefield is trying t 
be realistic he is capable of doing dreadful 
things. But in other verses, and chiefly where a 
certain fantasy is involved, he has made con- 
vincing work—the poem where Pompey’s ghost 
comes riding to Czxsar’s house by night, or that 
where Saint Withicl flees from the hounds of 
hell, or that of the false O’ Neill. 

This is, indeed, something about the new 
Laureate’s work that many critics have 
omitted to say. “Where a certain fantasy 
is involved!” Because Masefield has been so 
much touted as the poet of realistic narrative 
the average reader has forgotten that, save 
in special instances, of which “Dauber” and 
“Reynard” are the greatest, his large 
achievement has lain in the recreation of 
legend as well as in the realm of pure spec- 
ulation, vide the sonnets. 

The fact of “There we are and there is 
very little to say about it,”—except to 
praise,—which faces one when one is con- 
fronted by the small sheaf of perfection that 
is Hodgson’s verse, is compared by Mr. Wil- 
liams to the spectacle of Giotto’s famous 
circle when it was first drawn. We have 
omitted to say sc far that after every essay 
the essayist has placed for “End Piece” a 
poem of his own fashioning reflecting the 
spirit and nature of the poetry he has been 
examining. For Hodgson, here is the first 
verse of his summary: 

Innocence in the garden, 
innocence in the wild; 
innocence taken, 
beaten, defiled. 
Ah it dies 
through the heart’s wound and the deadened 
eves. 
And the second verse ends 
Ah woe 
that innocence must perish so! 

Wilfrid Gibson is easy to explain and 
Lascelles Abercrombie difficult, and with the 
latter Mr, Williams, in our opinion, does 
only about as well as with the former. 

But here again is perspicacity. In com- 
menting upon Mr. Eliot’s modernization of 
Goldsmith’s lovely woman stooping to folly, 
in “The Waste Land,” the critic is as de- 
lightful as he is accurate: 

How much more satisfactory, to us who live 
in it, is the recognition of the way things happen 
in this almost automatic hell, than any attempt 
to impose morality on it and to wring signifi- 
cance from it. . .. If there is significance here 
it at least arises from a just recognition of the 
facts—“unreproved if undesired.” 

The Sitwells should like Mr. Williams’s 
deft appraisal of them, and we ourselves 
have much enjoyed his side remark on Edith 
Sitwell and her brother Sacheverell that 
“the unicorn pursues these poets so determin- 
edly that he will gallop himself out of Eng- 
lish verse for awhile.” Here is a fairly 
traditional critic who can yet appreciate 
harlequinade, as he can appreciate the deep 
humors of Osbert Sitwell’s “England Re- 
claimed,” a favorite book of ours,—as, in- 
deed, he appreciates the fabulousness of the 
earlier Robert Graves 

In closing, he speaks, writing of Edmund 
Blunden, of “the dulness which Mr. Blun- 
den has made interesting,” and quotes his 
great line, “All things they have in com- 
mon, being so poor,” from “Almswomen.” 
It is really unpardonable to end this exam- 
ination of ours with another note of agree- 
ment, and yet we must. We think “the 
dulness which Mr. Blunden has made inter- 
esting,” just about the best thing that has 
vet been said concerning this notable 
writer’s poetry. And that he has succeeded 
in making it interesting, considering his de- 
tachment, is certainly praise, 
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BLACK 
MANHATTAN 


By James Weldon Johnson 


Famous Negro personalities, the Harlem of 
the past and of the present, the development 
of Negro music, art, and literature, all are in 
this panorama of Negro history in New York. 
Men like Frederick Douglass and Booker T 
Washington share their fame with singers, 
dancers, jockeys, and pugilists. $2.50 


A ROUMANIAN 
DIARY 


By Hans Carossa 
This book ot unusual literary excellenc e and 
imaginative power is a record of the mental 
and spiritual reactions of a poet, a mystic, 
and a sensitive man, faced by extreme hard- 
ship and suffering $2.50 


HEAVEN 
By Frank Townshend 


An allegorical poem in which a poet-philos- 


opher exposes our human forbles and hypoe- 


risies with a pen that is sometimes cynical, 


but always entertaining and just $2.00 


And read what this 
critic says of 
THE LIFE 

AND MIND OF 

EMILY 
DICKINSON 


By Genevieve Taggard 


“The handicaps are evident, but Miss Tag 
gard has pored over everything available, 
and done a portrait so vivid and notable that 
it is never likely to be altered by her suc- 


COBBOER: 6 00 6.00 Her figure is no longer in the 
hadow, for Miss Tagyard’s deductive brain 
nd sympathy, and her remarkable gift for 

analysis, have now fixed her in the gallery 

American yernius IDWAL JONES in the 
York America. « $4.00 
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A Letter from the Northwest 


By Carey 


N such focal points of artistic interest as 

Taos, Carmel, and the Northwest, a 
sharp antagonism is apparent between two 
clearly defined theories of western culture. 
On the one hand there is the attitude, in- 
herited from an earlier day, that the West 
is a forbidding landscape which, if it is to 
be saved, must be transformed into an or- 
derly Eastern garden, This group is com- 
mitted to the creed that Western artists 
should imitate the prevailing standards else- 
Where, and that a civilized—and by this is 
generally meant “an urban”—point of view 
should be foisted upon its local talent. They 
are fond of saying that there is nothing pe- 
culiarly indigenous about Western art and 
that standards acceptable in London have 
an equal value in Seattle or Los Angeles. 
Contrasted with this group is a rebellious 
minority that vociferously tote the banners 
of “regional culture.” Cynical observers 
claim that “regional culture” is nothing 
more or less than an outgrowth of the local 
poetess complex, but frankness enjoins a 
more encouraging attitude. The conflict 
between the two theories is most apparent 
where interest in the arts is active, and, to- 
day, the Northwest bids fair to assume the 
cultural leadership of the West. 

The sophisticated point of view, the atti- 
tude of those who regard residence in the 
West as merely a makeshift existence, a 
period of resuscitation between intervals in 
New York and Europe, is represented by 
the University of Washington series of 
Chapbooks, ably edited by Glenn Hughes. 
These delightful chapbooks brook compari- 
son with the latest number of The Crit- 
erion’s Miscellany. Its list includes such 
names as Pierre Loving, Bonamy Dobréc, 
Barrett Clark, Herbert Read, Richard Ald- 
ington, John Gould Fletcher, and Ezra 
Pound. In their saucy jackets and seductive 
type, they have “about as much to do with 
the living Northwest as wire bustles,” to use 
the energetic phrase of one young Western 
writer. It is true that some of the best vol- 
umes in the series have been written by Uni- 
versity of Washington men—Herbert H. 
Gowen, Joseph Harrison, the late Vernon 
Parington, Allen Rogers Benham, Edward 
Wagenknecht, and Glenn Hughes—but these 
volumes (with the possible exception ot 
Professor Gowen’s and Glenn Hughes’s con- 
tributions) contain the tacit boast that there 
is nothing provincial about the University of 
Washington. ‘The series is, in other words, 
completely delocalized. 

The work of Herbert H. Gowen, Dean 
of Oriental Studies at the University of 
Washington, is a notable exception to the 
otherwise extremely eclectic editorial policy 
of the chapbooks. Professor Gowen, who 
is the author of several distinguished his- 
tories of the Orient, sees the Northwest as 
the first pioneers saw it when it was made 
a part of the United States in 1842—the 
road to the Orient, the passage to India. He 
has devoted his life and scholarship to keep- 
ing the Northwest as informed on Oriental 
thought and learning as on Oriental mer- 
chandise, He has written two of the most 
interesting chapbooks: “A Precursor of 
Perry, or The Story of Takano Nagahide,” 
and “The Journal of Kenko.” And the 
most successful of the chapbooks that has 
been published, of this date, is “Three Wo- 
men Poets of Japan,” a book of translations 
which, like its companion volume, “Fifteen 
Poets of Modern Japan,” is the work of 
Glenn Hughes and Yozan T. Iwasaki, a 
Japanese merchant living in Seattle. These 
books, and the fine work of Ken Nakazawa, 
formerly of the University of Oregon and 
now instructor of Japanese Art and Philos- 
ophy at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, mark the definite reappearance in 
Western literature of an Oriental influence 
that was lost with the exodus of Yone No- 
suchi from the heights above Oakland, 
where he lived with Joaquin Miller. When 
the Orient is interpreted in this manner, not 
as a remote and exotic world infinitely re- 
moved from the West, but as actively re- 
lated to its life and development, it offers 
an inexhaustibly rich field. Glenn Hughes 
has pointed the way, again, with his “Three 
Modern Japanese Plays.” 

The chapbooks, e7 passant, have an in- 
teresting history. Professor Hughes was 
formerly in charge of the department of 
dramatic art and, to encourage the work of 
his students, he decided to publish a series 
of plays. The experiment was so successful 
that he began the publication of the chap- 
books, with the thought of drawing out the 
more active members of the faculty, but the 
initial aim was soon abandoned. The chap- 
books, while published by the University of 
Washington Press, are controlled entirely by 
Mr. Hughes and are self-supporting. Since 
March of 1927, Mr. Hughes has been pub- 
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lishing a chapbook every month; the list is 
now quite impressive. Mr, Hughes was 
abroad on a Guggenheim fellowship recent- 
ly, working on a history of the Imagist 
Movement (which is to be published soon 
by the Stanford University Press), and cer- 
tain chapbooks are definitely related to his 
interest in the Imagists, as witness the vol- 
umes by Pound, Fletcher, Aldington, and 
Hulme. 

The left wing faction in the Northwest 
boasts, as its more representative figures, 
James Stevens and H. L, Davis, ‘Paul 
Bunyan” is perhaps the finest piece of im- 
aginative prose that has come out of the 
Northwest; it has already become a Western 
classic. Of even more significance, so some 
of us think, is “Brawnyman,” which will 
require the passage of a decade for its sig- 
nificance to become generally apparent. 
Esther Shephard, who lives in Seattle, has 
written another “Paul Bunyan” of consider- 
able interest. H. L. Davis revels in the life 
of the Northwest, past and present, He em- 
braces it with a gusto quite free from the 
usual condescension with which most West- 
ern writers view their locale. He was born 
in Yoncalla, Oregon, and has known West- 
ern life as a crop hand, railroad gandy 
dancer, deputy sheriff, cattle man, sheep- 
herder, and county assessor, He asserts rather 
strenuously that “the past century of settle- 
ment and conquest in the Oregon country 
was a greater historical epoch than the mi- 
grations of the Israelites from Egypt, and 
it has for the most part been written up 
with the same sentimentality.” At present 
Mr. Davis lives in Arizona, and is at work 
on a collection of poems to be published this 
year under the title “Breaks of the High 
Desert,” and a volume of short stories and 
sketches: ““Team-Bells Woke Me.” He has 
a novel, also, nearing completion which 
deais with the story of Eastern Oregon: 
“The Cranky Woman’s Mare.” 

But this attitude, this organic culturai de- 
velopment, finds reflection not only in such 
protégés of Mr. Mencken as Davis and 
stevens, but in the splendid work being done 
at the University of Montana in a magazine 
called The Frontier, “an avowedly regional 
magazine portraying Northwest life accu- 
rately.” Its policy is tu cultivaie diligenily 
the seeds of a living literature—I am para- 
phrasing its own announcements—and it is 
exclusively Northwestern in character. It 
is edited by Professor H. G. Merriam. 
Strangely enough, Mr. Merriam, the apostle 
of regional culture in the Northwest, is an 
Oxford man, while Glenn Hughes is a grad- 
uate of Stanford!) Mr. Merriam’s associates 
are Brassil Fitzgerald and Mrs. Grace Stone 
Coates, who lives in Martinsdale, Montana. 
James Stevens is a contributing editor as are 
Frank B. Linderman, H. L. Davis, and Lew 
Sarett. Linderman’s “American,” recently 
published by the John Day Company, is 
considered one of the best books on the 
Indian ever written, true to Indian psychol- 
ogy and culture. 

The Frontier is easily the most interesting 
magazine in the Northwest. A unique fea- 
ture is its historical section. Each issue 
carries about twenty pages of hitherto un- 
published material about the Northwest. 
This material is reprinted and distributed to 
historical libraries and to historians and to 
college libraries, As might be expected, 
much of the fiction published in The 
Frontier is rough, unsteady, and formless, 
but its vigor is unmistakable. Beneath most 
of its stories, poems, and sketches one can 
detect the note of a determined and power 
ful revolt. If Mr. Merriam continues with 
his work, it is easy to foresee that the 
Northwest will become a fairly civilized 
and habitable section. In recent issues of 
The Frontier appeared two sketches: “Pea- 
cock,” by Muriel Nichols McKay, and 
“Prelude to a Picaresque Novel,” by Ted 
Olson, that deserve wide recognition, Mr. 
O’Brien, the official literary rater and prize 
awarder, ranked The Frontier seventh for 
excellence in fiction during the last year, 
that is to say, above the Atlantic, Century, 
Scribner’s, The American Mercury, and 
Plain Talk, The University of Montana 
with the publication of The Frontier has 
taken the lead in the Northwest. The Uni- 
versity of Oregon attempts to do nothing of 
the sort and would be forgotten were it not 
for the presence of Ernest Sutherland Bates 

The activities which have been hastily 
sketched in this letter form but a part of the 
really amazing development of the North- 
west. Let me quote from the letter of a 
correspondent closely in touch with the re- 
gion: “History, folklore, and traditions are 
another branch picked on by enormous mobs 
of people for research, enlargement, and 
rhapsody. Interest in these things amounts 
to a public obsession. From it has come 


some books of real writing and real scholar- 
ship, L. A. McArthur’s ‘Oregon Geo- 
graphic Names’ is more entertaining read- 
ing than a novel, I have never seen any 
history of the United States to compare for 
knowledge, organization, and adequate writ- 
ing that is neither pretentious nor dry, with 
Charles H. Carey’s ‘History of Oregon.’ ” 
Both of these men, by the way, live in 
Portland, Poetry is cultivated with almost 
lustful ardor in the Northwest. And, from 
this interest in writing have come some ex- 
cellent books, notably Nard Jones’s “Oregon 
Detour” and “Captains All,” by A: R. 
Wetjen, to which might be added the his- 
torical novels of Mrs, Sheba Hargreaves. 
In Seattle is published a trade magazine, 
The West Coast Lumberman, edited by a 
most witty and amusing editor, William W. 
Woodbridge, which ranks above the smartest 
society publications in Los Angeles for in- 
terest, good writing, and pertinency. Will 
James lives on his ranch near Prior, Mon- 
tana, His cowboy articles and sketches con- 
tinue to enjoy great popularity. 

Canada seems to lag behind the rest of 
the Northwest. Why hasn’t a first rate 
novel come out of Vancouver or Victoria? 
There must be a Morley Callaghan in Vic- 
toria. Constance Lindsay Skinner seems to 
have been the last writer to emerge from 
the region of Vancouver, ‘The most distin- 
guished literary man in British Columbia is 
Frederick Niven, who lives at Willow Point, 
Nelson, B. C. Those who have read Niven’s 
“Justice of the Peace,” published in this 
country by Liveright, with an introduction 
by Mr. Morley, will agree that, despite a 
certain sentimentality in the last chapters, it 
is one of the finest contemporary novels. 
Mr. Niven’s latest novel, “The Three 
Marys,” published recently by Collins, is 
receiving notices in the British press. He 
has just finished a post-war novel, “The 
Paisley Shawl,” which will be published 
soon by Collins, He visits Seattle and Van- 
couver but seldom; Spokane attracted him 
frequently when Vachel Lindsay lived there. 
Mr. Niven has lived in British Columbia 
since 1920, when he came West for a few 
months vacation. He has stayed on “be- 
cause of the appeal of the mountains and 
the lakes and having found that I can get 
books round me among these scenes.” 





Sainte-Beuve 

M GIRADTD savs that he is writing for 
LV E* those who have never opened a vol- 
ume of “Port-Royal”; to them his work 
will be an introduction and a stimulus to 
direct acquaintance, while to the initiated it 
will be a precious memento and commen- 
tary. 

The introductory chapter is the least 
satisfying part of Mr. Giraud’s work. In 
order to maintain the high standard of ex- 
cellence of the rest, there is needed a por- 
trait of Sainte-Beuve in his own manner; 


We miss precise details as to his early ex- 
periments and disillusions in literature and 
religion,—in particular as to his relations 
with Lamennais, too briefly sketched,—and 
a glimpse of his poetry. For “Port-Royal” 
is, of all his books, the one in which he 
put the most of himself, And, among other 
things, it is a history of religious psychology 
in the seventeenth century, studied with an 
increasing detachment. Mr, Giraud sug- 
gests that one reason for its inception was 
the author’s desire to bid farewell to Chris- 
tianity toward which he had felt a strong 
inclination, At least, while writing the 
book, he became aware of his own religious 
indifference, Here is a pregnant idea which 
might be pursued, by Sainte-Beuve’s own 
method, across his biography, At another 
point M. Giraud asks whether the effort 
to escape from romanticism was without in- 
fluence on the choice of an encyclopedic 
survey of the century classic par excellence 
as the subject of investigation. Decidedly 
M. Giraud’s introduction needs expansion, 
Sainte-Beuve’s own idea of his work is 
quoted from one of his letters: “My en- 
deavor was less to make a history than a 
great portrait: a portrait of the monastery 
and of the society.of ces messieurs, and with- 
in this, myriads of individual portraits and 
medallions,” 

M. Giraud points out the réle of the poet, 
the psychologist, the infinitely curious and 
subtle critic in the construction of the great 
gallery. Hence the many digressions which 
the author introduces so cunningly: every 
aspect of his Protean mind sought and found 
expression in this work. We have here 
every essential trait of his genius and if the 
remainder of his production were lost, he 
would still hold his front rank among the 
world’s outstanding critics, At the start 
he had turned to criticism as a pis aller: 
with “Port-Royal” his art takes its place 
among creative masterpieces, 

The originality of the work is first in its 
attitude toward religious historyv—“a min 
gling of respectful sympathy and complete 
detachment,” and second in its “treatment 
of history as a problem of psychology.” 
These traits connect Sainte-Beuve closely 
with his two most eminent disciples, Renan 
and ‘Taine, who first felt his influence and 
later imposed their own on him. 

Before we have finished M. Giraud’s 
volume we are convinced that he too has 
caught something of the spirit of the master 
whose “criticism if more than a purely 
literary operation and more than artistic 
sleight of hand! it is the marrow of phi- 
losophy.” 





Isidore de Lara, the composer of “Messa- 
line” and “Amy Robsart,” has secured the 
operatic rights of “Trilby,”’ George du 
Maurier’s famous novel, and hopes to start 
on the music immediately, Some years ago 
Puccini intended to adapt the book, but 
gave the task up as hopeless 
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“A sojourn of seven years in Moscow as cor- 
respondent of The Christian Science Monitor 
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beyond question the best account we have of 
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entirely that diffuse and fluent exposition 
wherein Russian facts glide imperceptibly into 
Russian hopes, the recorded achievement into 
the plan. In its combination of quality and 
scope Mr. Chamberlin’s book is in the same 
tradition as the great studies of a now vanished 
Russia by Mackenzie Wallace and Leroy- 
Beaulieu.” —New York Times Book Review 
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Points 


John Dewey’s Philosophy 


lo the Editor of The Saturday Review: 


or: 


After reading “A Modern Synthesis,” by 
Mr, Lewis Mumford, printed in your issue 
of April t2th, I find myself confused con- 
cerning the points of view advanced in the 
writings of Dr. John Dewey. Mr. Mum- 
ford, in summarizing the philosophy of the 
New Mechanists, implies that he is present- 
ing the essence of Dr. Dewey’s outlook; and 
in this respect, | wonder if my understand- 
ing of the latter has been incorrect. 

For instance, Mr. Mumford charges the 
New Mechanists (and hence Dr, Dewey) 
with concentrating “upon the external en- 
vironment,” looking “upon the physical fact 
is the abiding reality,” and assuming “a 
craven posture in confronting the machine.” 
Is Mr. Mumford speaking from the citadel 
of a dualist If so, he has grounds for crit- 
icism, Otherwise, I fear that there are none, 
Dr, Dewey’s naturalism embraces the con- 
cept of existence from which mind emerges, 
And the emergence of mind, of the power 
of reflective thought, delimits man’s path to 
freedom and control from the perils of the 

He would, as C. Judson Herrick 
4 


does, call mind and reflective thought, nat- 


universe, 


ural functions of the human being who 
‘xists in a natural situation. This does not 
disturb the intricacies and subtleties of men 
tal experience; it merely refers them to ex- 
stence. In “How We Think,” Dr, Dewey 
has specifically stated that freedom was to 
be achieved by thought; is this a craven 
posture In “Experience and Nature,” he 
makes an explicit confession of faith which 
again refutes Mr. Mumford’s charge. Is 
Mr. Mumford protesting against the refer- 
n of experience to a situation of natural 
interaction? Secondly, is he misjudging the 
issumptions of the. scientific attitude? Dr. 
Dewey is not insistent that the “control of 
Nature can be separated from the develop- 
ment and the expression of the human per- 
sonality in society.” In his acceptance of 
science, he realizes that certain problems re- 
quiring solution, demand isolation from 
dominant human motives. Whitehead makes 
the same statement in his “Introduction to 
Mathematics,” first chapter. It does not 
make these problems facts exterior to exis- 
tence, to man, It refers them back to human 
use on the human plane, And it does not 
lock them up in a Newtonian universe. In 
“The Quest for Certainty,” for instance, Dr. 
Dewey explicitly criticizes the determinists 
and mechanists, who shoved nature outside 
of an interacting natural situation, making 
it a predetermined set of relationships. Such 
an attitude he set down as the reverse of the 
classic which makes of rational thought a 
predetermined set of relationships; and he 
reads both attitudes aside. 

Mr. Mumford writes that we must “re- 
furbish our ideologies.” That is precisely 
what Dr. Dewey has been attempting to do. 
And is he wrong in doing it on a scientific 
basis What method would Mr. Mumford 
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substitute for that of scientific intelligence? 
We are committed to a technical age; and 
we can little hope to alter technological de- 
velopments. What is left but to harmonize 
our moral and social culture to give our 
technical culture a human and widened sig- 
nificance? And why is philosophy, if 
brought to bear upon this problem, being 
placed in a “subaltern position” to science? 

Perhaps Dr. Dewey is personally weak in 
esthetics. However, he is _ intellectually 
aware of its significance in human life. He 
is also aware that we produce to consume; 
that we explore to enrich meanings, And 
out of these enriched meanings he would 
construct values and the good. Perhaps 
there is one weakness in his “broad formu- 
lations,” a slurring of the fact of diminish- 
ing returns, Progress in enriching life must 
shrink to inutility at some point along the 
line of development, However, the same is 
true from an esthetic or religious point of 
view. We can, and do, overemphasize these 
factors as well as the technical ones, What 
were the Middle Ages but a debauch of spir- 
ituality and other-wordliness, which needed 
several naturalistic centuries as a correc- 
tive? 

Am I wrong in suspecting that Mr. Mum- 
ford’s opposition to Dr. Dewey is principal- 
ly one of temperament, that Mr. Mumford 
is inclined to think with moods that ache, 
nostalgiacally, for a religion and a vision 
of yesterday when life was secure and final 
(we who dream the dreams of the Golden 
Day); and that he is inclined to sentimen- 
talize over the fact that life is a pretty rough 
voyage wherein human dreams and aspira- 
tions suffer from a little seasickness? As 
such, he would be basically opposed to one 
who accepts relativity and indeterminancy, 
who measures existence with scientific pru- 
dence, defines ideals in terms of possibilities, 
dismisses supernatural and superrational cer- 
tainty with all the fading and gently glow- 
ing beams still effusing from these broken 
lanterns of hope. In brief, Dr. Dewey is a 
little hard-boiled. 

I think Dr. Dewey has the most profound 
mind yet brought to bear upon the ills of 
our age. As such he demands considerable 
attention, even though consideration of him 
s a possible leader may be dismissed as the 
pastime of younger editors needing a sense 
of critical power and so on, There remains 
a matter of one or two wartime articles in 
the New Republic which constitute a major 
tragedy in the mental history of our times; 
withal, there is little most of us can say in 
criticism that will touch Dr. Dewey. If we 
transcend our nostalgia, our aches for reli- 
gion, if we emerge from our tower of art, 
we can meet with a set of formulations well 
calculated to sanitate our times. 


Granting Mr. Mumford’s statement that 
the final stage of a process should be crea- 
tion, can we not have creation resulting 
from a functionalized view of society? If 
we accept the opinion of Le Corbusier, the 
French architect, we are getting. this in 
Russian architecture. Also we must con- 
sider closely the functions of art and esthetics 
as a two-sided process; and give each . its 
proportions. Although we have gone to the 
poets for ages in the matter of love, it was 
the scientists who gave us relatively safe 
contraceptuals, In other words, the artists 
can be dangerous enemies of society when 
we accept them as formulators of our mo- 
tivating principles. As an instance, see Jane 
Addams’s description of her meeting with 
Tolstoy in her “Twenty Years at Hull 
House,” or else read Whitman on love, and 
Emerson on Friendship. 

James T. FARRELL. 


Chicago, II], 


m9 
More on the Same 

To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Mr. Lewis Mumford has presented in his 

articles “A Modern Synthesis” such an ad- 

mirably clear and intelligent statement of 

the fundamental conceptions of mechanistic 

philosophy, it is rather surprising that he 


should s 


» completely misunderstand Mr. 
John Dewey’s philosophy as to place it 
among the philosophies of the “New Me 
chanism.” The “New Mechanism,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Mumford, has as its basic ideol- 


ogy the following beliefs 





1. That our mechanical and industrial world 
(is) an independent realm like that of Nature 
human needs, human desires and wishes, human 
standards (are) secondary and subordinate. 

2 The Machine and the world conceived as 

machine are “real”; the human personality i 
t products of personality are, for the mecha 
nist, dead, unreal, empty, impotent. 


Since the New Mechanists by a deep, per 


sistent bias look upon the external physical fact 


as the abiding reality . . . the main problem of 
life, as they see it, consists in the adjustment of 
human ideas and needs to these more obdurate 
externals ... in adjustment to the dominant 
physical environment. 

Mr. Dewey has never supported any of 
these “mechanistic” ideas; and Mr, Mum- 
ford may confidently be challenged to pro- 
duce any evidence in Mr. Dewey’s writings 
that justifies his interpretation, Mr. Dewey 
has consistently argued against “mechanism” 
be it new or old. Indeed, the merit of his 
philosophy depends to a great extent upon 
the validity of the solution it gives of those 
problems that made “mechanism” philo- 
sophically inevitable. It may not be amiss 
to point out that Mr. Dewey has long since 
gone much farther on the road that leads to 
a “true” humanism than Mr. Mumford 
seems prepared to go even now. Not only 
are human needs and desires, human per- 
sonality and its manifold products given, in 
Mr. Dewey’s philosophy, reality and value, 
in their own realm equal to that enjoyed 
by facts of physical science and the mechan- 
ical and industrial world in theirs; his phil- 
osophy has advanced the far more radical 
“humanistic” thesis, that the qualities of 
human experience and the cultural achieve- 
ments of mankind have a positive meta- 
physical significance, that the traits they ex- 
hibit are important for a naturalistic, em- 
piricistic interpretation and understanding of 
the whole of Nature. And as far as the need 
for and form of adjustment are concerned, 
it is hard to believe that anyone can be so 
remote from Mr. Dewey’s reach that he has 
not heard Mr. Dewey’s insistent doctrine 
that mind or reflection is defined by its func- 
tion of remaking and reconstructing the en- 
vironment, that it is only by recognizing 
and intelligently utilizing its reconstructive 
office that we can develop a free and humane 
society—a society that is not a submission to 
the necessities of brute fact, but is expressive 
of the nature and demands of the human 
spirit. 

It is conceivable that Mr. Mumford will 
claim that I am here presenting only my in- 
terpretation of Mr, Dewey’s philosophy, and 
that of two interpretations he believes, as 
well as prefers, his own, I therefore add 
the following quotations from Mr, Dewey’s 
writings which are representative of his 
thought on the points at issue. One can 
thus compare, at a glance, what Mr. Dewey 
says with what Mr. Mumford says he says. 


Nature and experience are not enemies or 
aliens. Experience is not a veil that shuts man 
off from nature. It is a means of penetrating 
continually farther into the heart of nature. If 
experience actually presents esthetic’and meral 
traits then these traits may also be supposed to 
reach down into nature and to testify to some- 
thing that belongs to nature as truly as does the 
mechanical structure attributed to it in physical 
science. . . . The traits possessed by the subject 
matter of experience are as genuine as the char- 
acteristics of sun and electron. . . . Experience 
includes dreams, insanity, illness, death, labor, 
war, confusion, ambiguity, lies, and error; it in- 
cludes transcendental systems as well as empirical 
ones; magic and superstition as well as science. 

. . Experience denotes the whole wide universe 
of fact and dream, of event, act, desire, fancy, 
and meanings, valid and invalid . . . the world 
which is lived, suffered, and enjoyed as well as 
logically thought of, has the last word in all 
human inquiries and surmises. 

All the intelligent activities of men, no matter 
whether expressed in science, fine arts, or social 
relationships, have for their task the conversion 
of causal bonds . . . into a connection of means 

consequence, into meanings. The idea is 
art, a work of art. As a work of art, it directly 
liberates subsequent action and makes it more 


fruitful in a creation of more meanings and 


perceptions. Knowledge or science, as a 
work of art, like any work of art, confers upon 
things traits and potentialities which did not pre- 
viously belong to them. Thought, intelligence, 
ence is itself a natural event in which na- 
ture, otherwise partial and incomplete, comes 
fully to itself. Art is the complete culmi- 


nation of nature. 





sci 


Fidelity to the nature to which we belong . 
iemands that we cherish our ideas and ideals till 
we have converted them into intelligence, revised 
them in terms of the ways and means which na- 
ture makes possible. We know that such thought 
ind effort is one condition of the coming into 
existence of the better. As far as we are con- 
erned, it is the only condition, for it alone is 


our power. 


These general philosophic issues, and 
Mr. Mumford’s misunderstanding of Mr. 
Dewey’s philosophy, are brought to a focus 
in his comment on Mr. Dewey’s recent ar- 
ticles in The New Republic. Mr. Mum- 


ford says: 


Mr. Dewey in his heart of hearts accepts no 
values except those provided by the immediate 
situation . although . . . he knows that . 
man belongs to a world that includes a past and 
a future as well as a present and can, by his own 
selective efforts, create new passages and ends 

t derived from his immediate situation 


What Mr. Dewey has really argued for 
in his articles is that the “immediate situa- 
tion” provides the means, the instrumental- 
ities. It provides the ends or values only in 
the degree that they, too, are products of ex- 
perience, But the “immediate situation” is 
only the empirical source of the ends or 
values in their first appearance; they can be 
(and are) transferred, elaborated, improved, 
esthetically enjoyed, or made the basis of 
reconstructing activity in their original or 
some other situation. The “immediate sit- 
uation” as instrumentality or means, how- 
ever, has to be dealt with on its own terms; 
we have to face its literal and obdurate 
character as existence—or else seek the vain 
and ephemeral solace through an avenue of 
illusion and escape. As for the future, it 
would be very strange indeed, if Mr. Dewey 
ever neglected it. The following citations 
(The New Republic, April 2) cover these 
final points: 


Since we live in a moving world and change 
with our interaction with it, every act produces 
a new perspective, that demands a new exercise 
of preference. True integration is to be 
found in relevancy to the present, in active re- 
sponse to conditions as they present themselves, 
in the effort to make them over to some con- 
sciously chosen possibility. Ideals must be 
framed out of the possibilities of existing con- 
ditions, even if these be conditions that consti- 
tute a corporate and industrial age. ‘The ideals 
take shape and gain a content as they operate in 
remaking conditions. . By accepting the cor- 
porate and industrial world in which we live, 
and thus by fulfilling the pre-condition for in- 
teraction with it, we, who are also parts of the 


moving present, create ourselves as we create an 
unknown future. 


To use Mr. Mumford’s own illustration, 
in the thirteenth century energies “were 
poured into the creation of great symbolic 
structures like the cathedral.” From the 
twentieth century, we are likely to view the 
cathedral in isolation, and simply as a work 
of art; but whatever else the cathedral is a 
symbol of, it is, at any rate, a symbol of the 
fact that the forces then operative in society 
had a “chance to build minds after their 
own pattern.” Mr, Dewey. in counseling us 
to allow the present forces in society to 
build our minds after ¢heir patterns, is not 
engaging in a “counsel of despair.” It is, 
rather, a counsel of hope, that we, too, may 
be able to pour our energies into the crea- 
tion of our “great symbolic structures.” 

JosEPH RATNER. 

New York City. 


Rhyming the States 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

Taking advantage of my absence in Mis- 
souri, you seem to have questioned the pos- 
sibility of rhyming the names of some of 
our states, notably Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi, Texas, and Virginia. If 
you are sericus and no trifler, you will be 
relieved to learn that in the epilogue to one 
of my books, “I Sing the Pioneer,” all the 
states and domains of the United States are 
rhymed seriatim, Here are the quatrains on 
the particular states specified : 


In early times in staid Connecticut 

The settlers, shrewd and energetic, cut 

From Holland’s claim an ample slice of 
scenery 

That now resounds with thunderous ma- 
chinery. 


There still remain, I hear, in Masachusetts, 

In Salem, Lynn and Scituate, a few sets 

Of Pilgrim chairs and tables made, indeed 
well, 

Imported on the Mayflower and Speedwell. 


While plums and melons bloom in Missis- 
sippi, 

Who cares if summerdays are warm and 
drippy? 

Who cares,—again I ask for information,— 

While peanut vines bedeck the old planta- 
tion? 


4s big as France and Greece, tremendous 
Texas 

May well be called our 
plexus. 

Her cotton makes our shirt and, maybe, col- 


ountry’s solar 


lars ; 
Her crops are worth above a million dol- 
lars! 


Had brave Aineas looked upon Virginia, 
He never would have bothered with Lavinia, 
And Rome would not have risen, proud and 


heany, 
Which would have been too hard on Mus- 
solini, 
ARTHUR GUTERMAN 
New York 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 
received, Many of them will be reviewed later. 


Belles Lettres 


Epicurean Essays. By W. W. Strickland. 
Westermann. 

A History or Frencu Literature. By Ed- 
ward Dowden. Appleton. $1. 

EncuisH Prose, 1600-1660. Edited by Cecil A. 
Moore and Douglas Bush. Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.50. 

PeriopicaL Essays oF THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
Tury. By George Carver. Doubleday, Doran. 
$1.50. 

Fiction 

FAREWELL TO PARADISE, By Frank 
THIEss, Translated from the German by 
H. T. Lowe-Porrer. Knopf. 1929. $2. 

>» This is a psychological study of adoles- 

cence that we can relish and savor, Frank 
Thiess seems to comprehend these German 
lads as few writers do their characters, and 
we watch him trace the mysteries of their 
groping and developing minds, spirits, and 
bodies with a complete willingness to be- 
lieve. The novel has no plot, but is, rather, 
a kind of wandering chronicle of two weeks 
at a small hotel in the Harz, where a group 
of undistinguished parents and children are 
spending their holidays, Nothing particular 
happens, but Wolf Brassen and his fellows 
knock about, go driving, lie in the sun, and 
wonder about the difficulties that life has 
already presented to them. In spite of the 
lack of action, the narrative is continuously 
absorbing, for its subtlety, its suggestive- 
ness, its complete convincingness make us 
say to ourselves, “Look here! This is the 
real thing—no fake about it!” And that 
is the secret of the book’s excellence: it is 
so far removed from everything false or 
gaudy. The author’s intelligent sympathy 
with his characters makes the novel good 
to read, good to read again, and good to 
recollect. 

“Farewell to Paradise” is one of a 
tetralogy, three of the members of which 
have been published in the United States. 
The order in which the four should be read 
is: “Farewell to Paradise,” “The Gateway 
to Life,” “The Devil’s Shadow,” and “The 


Pillar of Fire.” 


HIGH FENCES. By Grace S. RICHMOND. 

Doubleday, Doran, 1930. $1. 

By the last chapter of this book the high 
fences have all been hurdled, and the way is 
clear for a good old-fashioned happy end- 
ing. The highest two of these fences have 
been differences of opinion between the hero 
and the heroine on the following issues: is 
it better to live in the city or in the country? 
should a literary woman give up her career 
for marriage? The answer to both ques- 
tions seems to be “yes and no.” 

Though Mrs, Richmond’s plot is highly 
elementary, it is not quite bad enough to 
be silly. Minor characters are sometimes 
well conceived, and certain details of back- 
ground come out clearly, These qualities, 
together with a careful avoidance of all 
reference to sex or other supposedly un- 
pleasant aspects of human life, will doubt- 
less make this novel a_ typical Richmond 


success, 


FEVER PITCH. By FRANK WATERs. 

Liveright. 1930. $2.50. 

Loaded to the gunwales with exotic color, 
this tale of the Mexican border country is 
very nearly sunk under its own strangeness. 
Mr. Waters tells of a fantastic, killing 
pilgrimage across the desert to reclaim a 
fabulous deposit of gold. A civil engineer 
and a dancing girl, bound together by the 
romanticism of the one and the greed of the 
other, set out from civilization, and during 
the last three-quarters of the book they grow 
continuously more thirsty, exhausted, des- 
perate; through these pages the agony is 
piled on and on until it seems that there 
can be no— greater imagined © suffering. 
Eventually they do get to their promised 
land and find there a gibbering prospector 
awaiting them; but then, having arrived, 
they find that there is nothing whatever 
they can do with the rich gold that lies 
about them in ironic profusion, The end 
of the episode comes quickly, with death 
for the prospector and the girl, and a 
dulled life for the romantic. The tale is 
simply a theme with endless variations: heat 

heat—heat. 

Although Mr. Waters obviously knows 
the desert, knows what it can do to the hot 
and thirsty, he tells his story with such 
obscurity and preciousness that we have dif- 
ficulty in taking either the events or the 
characters seriously. At times we encounter 
downright poor writing, but in general the 
trouble is that Mr. Waters tries too hard 


for his atmosphere and forgets to consider 
the effectiveness of the narrative. The 
story might well have been cut to approxi- 
mately half its present length. 


AMONG THOSE PRESENT. By ArrHur 

SoMERS ROCHE, Sears, 1930. $2. 

This is the fable of Lacy Crandall, society 
thief but still somehow a splendid fellow, 
who is forced by his dastardly confederates 
to rob the girl he loves. For the delecta- 
tion of the reader there are numerous de- 
scriptions of high life. We are continually 
dispirited by the characters’ parade of in- 
tense nobility, as well as by the low intellec- 
tual level of the tale. “Among Those Pres- 
ent” is light reading with a vengeance. 


ORPHAN OF MARS. By Joanna Can- 
NAN. Bobbs-Merrill. 1930. $2.50. 
They had been married on a February 

Sunday in 1918, on one of Laurence’s leaves 

in London, when Wanda was a dashing 

young thing in the W.A.A.C. and Laurence 
seemed brilliant in a uniform, But after 
the War their troubles began; Wanda ex- 
pected money and position, neither of which 
Laurence could provide. In fact, he couldn’t 
even get a decent job, though he was 
earnest in his search for work, No one 
seemed to be employing ex-officers, especial- 
ly those ex-officers who had had no experi- 
ence before the War. Things went from 
bad to worse with Wanda and Laurence, 
and finally separation was the only, logical 
way out—Wanda going to her own kind, 

Laurence to cheap lodgings on the Pimlico 

Road. Thus the novel ends, inconclusively 

and not quite satisfactorily. 

Miss Cannan is justifiably indignant 
about the British treatment of ex-officers in 
the years immediately following the Arm- 
istice; “Orphan of Mars” is essentially a 
protest. Though the novel has little dis- 
tinction beyond a passionate sincerity of 
purpose, it is sensible and well mannered. 
It is likely, however, that the specialized 
thesis and a certain lack of depth in the 
narrative will put a damper on its popular- 
ity in the United States. But even at that, 
it is always readable and often entertain- 


ing. 


THE SUNKEN FLEET. By Hetmur 
LorENz. Translated by SAMUEL H. Cross. 
Little, Brown. 1930. $2.50. 

The publisher’s note on the jacket of his 
book tells us that Helmut Lorenz while in 
command of three submarines at the Zee- 
brugge base encountered a depth charge and 
was forced to take refuge with his damaged 
vessel in the Spanish port of El Ferrol. 
When the empire crashed and he was or- 
dered to turn over the U.C.45 to the French 
authorities, he ran her out of the harbor 
and sank her rather than submit to what 
he considered an insupportable indignity. 
This adventure is followed in detail toward 
the end of “The Sunken Fleet,” which be- 
gins on one of the great battleships of Ger- 
many’s pride, and follows the social and 
professional life of a group of naval officers, 
particularly of one Hans Barnow, first gun- 
nery officer of the Grossherzog, and_ his 
pretty wife, Erika, whom he neglects for 
his guns, leaving her to the dubious atten- 
tions of a certain Gunter Adenreid. A minor 
domestic tragedy develops only to be cut 
short by the war, when Erika, after Bar- 
now’s death at the battle of Jutland, real- 
izes how she had failed in her duty as a 
wife and thereafter devotes herself to caring 
for the wounded, 

The most interesting aspec: of the book 
is its unquestioning reactionaryism, Com- 
mander Lorenz’s attitude toward women is 
1 commingling of sentimentality and cyni- 
cism, toward bureaucratic officialdom that 
iristocratic contempt of the military caste, 
ind toward the seizure of the German fleet 
rampant nationalism. His book is an as- 
severation of a profound belief that the navy 
would have won the war had it been given 
the chance. The description of the battle 
of Jutland, while painstaking and no doubt 
accurate, hardly equals in vividness 9 sim 
ilar picture painted in a few words by Von 


Luckner, 


THE OWNER LIES DEAD. By TYLInt 
Perry. Covici-Friede. 1930. $2. 
When the fire that had burned for weeks 

after the explosion in Haunted Mine was 

put out at last, and rescuers went down to 
take out the bodies of the dead, they found 

Tony Sheridan, the owner’s nephew who 

had rushed down in the last attempt at 

rescue, dead at the bottom of the shaft. And 
old residents recalled the prophecy that the 


spirits of the miners killed long ago in 
Haunted Mine’s first disaster would never 
be at rest till the owner himself lay dead 
in its depths, 

But Tony Sheridan, after all, was the 
owner’s nephew. Moreover, he had not 
died in the fire, he had been shot; he lay 
on his back but the flames which had 
marred his face had left the front of his 
sweater untouched and burned the back of 
it clear. Aha! Go on from there; it’s good. 
Toward the end the involutions become 
very involved indeed; but it all stays plausi- 
ble, as mystery stories go. Moreover, Miss 
Perry has added to the mystery another ele- 
ment, the loyal devotion of three brothers 
and a girl, rather reminiscent of ‘Beau 
Geste”; and she has managed to work out 
a solution wherein the righteous get their 
due and only the wicked get their come- 
uppance, though you can read pretty close 
to the end before you see how she can ever 
do it. 


HARD MONEY. By CLARENCE BuDING- 
TON KELLAND. Harpers. 1930. $2.50. 
This is one of the historical novels with 

fictitious main characters, a surrounding 

group of actual figures, and incidents so dis- 
torted from fact as to be particularly tan- 
talizing. Jan Van Horn is the first great 
financier in this country. Step by step from 
the days of Jefferson, when every state and 
bank was issuing its own currency, down to 
Tyler and Harrison when big interests were 
carrying industry and population westward, 
the Dutch lad learned how to convert paper 
and enterprise into cold cash—into “hard 
money.” He became the financier of the 
nation’s transportation, backing steamboats 
on the Hudson, the opening of the Erie 
Canal, the laying of the railroads. All the 
events of the financial story of America are 
there, summarized in one man’s life. The 
little incidents, too, come right out of his- 
tory—the watering of cattle before taking 
them into town to sell, the interception of 

couriers in time of war (the War of 1812 

in this case) followed by swift buying of 

government bonds, the buying up of five- 
dollar bills when they were the only bills 
immediately convertible into gold and thus 
converting them, the ruining of a private 
bank by a sudden run on it, the manipula- 
tion of stocks by created rumor and gossip. 

All the actual scandals of New York 


finance are dug up, and are packed im- 
mediately into the fictitious story of a hated 
rivalry between Jan and his one lifelong 
enemy. Even the rivalry may not be alto- 
gether fictitious. One imagines Daniel 
Drew in the figure of Abel Betts, and prob- 
ably Cornelius Vanderbilt in the Dutch Van 
Horn, while the ill-used Erie parades as 
the Ramapo and Goshen Railroad. Well 
known names are scattered through the 
book, Martin Van Buren, Stephen Girard, 
Nicholas Biddle, William Astor. Historical 
background is doled out in occasional para- 
graphs, But there is such shuffling of events 
and personages as to dissipate any great 
interest. The personal story of Mary Phil- 
lipse and Jan Van Horn in little old New 
York, which might have been highly ro- 
inantic, is reduced to a mere scenario, to 
leave room for the banker’s tale, The book 
is neither fish, nor fowl, nor good red 
herring. 


PARLOR, BEDLAM AND BATH. By 
S. J. PERELMAN and Q. J. REYNOLDs 
Liveright. 1930. $2. 

Last year, entirely on his own, Perelman 
perpetrated “Dawn Ginsbergh’s Revenge,” 
a fine, mad book; we had expected just 
that sort of thing from him, having fol- 
lowed for several years his cock-eyed draw- 
ings and legends in Judge. Perelman was 
obviously to be trusted. And now he has 
produced from his lunatic depths a second 
and better volume, “Parlor, Bedlam and 
Bath,” but this time we see that he has had 
a collaborator, one Q. J. Reynolds. 

The book is good, though it falls oc- 
casionally into a bog. Essentially it is like 
nothing else that we know, in spite of 
passages and attitudes that remind us of Mc- 
Evoy, Sullivan, Stewart, Lardner, Benchley, 
Groucho Marx, and Joe Cook. Anyone to 
whom this list is a rollcall of the well-be- 
loved will be thoroughly delighted with 
Perelman. He is never really derivative, 
though it is plain to see where he went to 
school. His humor is completely up-to-the- 
minute: allusive, intelligent, urban—and 
above all, mad, But that is the way we 
take it these days, and like it. A genera- 
tion from now it will be largely inde- 
cipherable and thoroughly inane, but here 
and now it’s grand good stuff. 

Some of the high spots: Chester’s apart- 

(Continued on next page) 














These helong on every vacation reading Ist 
SS ——————— 





My Life by Leon Irotsky 


“No student of contemporary history will want to miss the fascinating 
and true romance that this life of Trotsky relates.” —The Nation. 


600 pages. 


$5.00 


The Unknown Washington 


by John Corbin 


“His book is of signal importance in the history of the founders of this 
government. It throws needed light in many dusty corners. 


454 pages. 


—Rupert Hughes in Current History. 


$4.00 


Xenophon: Soldier of Fortune 


by Leo V. Jacks 


“ Few more stirring narratives could be added to any library.” 


236 pages 


$2.00 —Emporia Gazette. 


Brawny Wycherley: courtier, Wit, and Playwright 


by Willard Connely 


“ Mr. Connely has brought his hero vividly to life. —walter Prichard Eaton in 


the New York Herald Tribune. 


$3.00 


Long Hunt by James Boyd 


author of “ Drums,” etc. 


“Mr. Boyd writes better historical novels than any other American 


to-day."—Edward Weeks in The Atlantic Monthly. 


$2.50 


The Scarab Murder Case 4 Philo Vance Story 


by S. S. Van Dine 


“The best story we have yet read by Mr. Van Dine.” —Outlook and 


Independent. 


$2.00 


She Knew She Was Right 


by Jesse Lynch Williams 


"Here is pure satiric comedy."—New York Herald Tribune. 


The Heir by Roger Burlingame 


author of “‘ Susan Shane,” etc. 


“ Intelligent, powerful and intense.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


$2.50 
at your bookstore 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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ment; the lunch at the college club; the 
visit of the Fuller Brush man; the affair on 
th \merican Hoofer;” the cops at the 
party; the meeting with Helen; the senti- 
mental guard on the elevated; the meet- 
ing with Lila. The chapter headings are 


pure gold, of an indescribable waggishness. 
Phroughout, there is a delightful dwelling 


on the lighter aspects of drinking and of 


Prohibition. Some of the pages might, in- 
deed, have come from the Bartender’s Guide, 
and the descriptions of various spt akeasies 


are magnificent. 


Sympathetic souls—and there are many of 
them——will have a better summer for Perel- 


man’s high spirited nonsense 


Juvenile 


MOORLAND MOUSIE, By GoLpEeN 


Gorse, Illustrated by LIONEL EpWarps, 


Scribner’s, 1930. 
This book, which was originally issued 


in this country a year or more ago, is in its 


new edition one of the selections of the 
Junior Literary Guild for July. ‘The tale of 
an Exmoor pony, from its days as a colt 

f having 


until at th ige of seven, after 
passed through many vicissitudes, it “comes 
back into the top class,” it t charmingly 


told story, with simple and touching incident 





and sutt nt development to cerry even tl 

mature reader along on the stream of its 
narratiy Its drawi are admirable and 
1dn thly reproduced, Indeed, they alone, 
even W there no text to claborate them, 
would make the book well worth possessing 


TIED IN THE NINTH By MERRI!TT 
PARMELEE ALLEN, Century. 1930. $1.75 


Only a supple imagination can write a 


dozen baseball stories and have them com- 
mendably different. In only two of these 
doe i boy hav » to lis down a hated nick- 
name. In one of them the home team does 


not win! Further, Mr. Allen works the 
rood deal 


different positions valuably and a 





of baseball can be picked up from his asides. 
But all the obvious morals have too big a 
lead to make the stories very interesting. 
We are looking for the baseball book 

be something between 


we want; it will 
“Tied in the Ninth” and “You Know Mle, 


ai.” 


BARE HANDS. By HAawrHorNneE DANIEL, 


Coward-MeCann 192g. $2. 

1) pipe-dream of Mr. Daniel’s con 
cerns a naval architect, two engineers, and 
a bov who after being marooned on an 
Alaskan Island, produce their salvation 
from the sleeve of science. ‘The boy creates 


AC ATURALLY, we do not recommend these 
“ books to you, simply berause they are best- 
acilers or because everyone is talking about them. 
We do feel, however, that, according to your taste, 
you, too, will find in these books th “indefinable 
something’ which has made thousands of others 
read them with so much enjoyment. 








> . > 
So different from each other, covering such a 
variety of tastes, but each pos ing an irresist- 
ible appeal that has made them tremendously 
popular with the American press and reading 


~ THE SELBYS 


By Anne Green 
You will find no betier reading these warm days 
than “the gayest and wittiest tale of the season.” 


$2.50 
THE STORY OF 
SAN MICHELE 
By Axel Munthe 


A national non-fiction hest-seller and “the most 
fascinating beok of the year.” $3.75 


A FLOCK OF BIRDS 
By Kathleen Coyle 


You will find emotional entertainment of a most 
sual kind in The Dutton Prise Book for 


‘ $2.50 
The TORCH MURDER 
By Charles Reed Jones 


For new thrill ind fascination, read this, the 
second Dutton Clue Mystery. $2.00 


MARY GLADSTONE 


HER LETTERS AND DIARIES 
Edited by Lucy Masterman 


Just reported by Brentano's and other leading 
bookstores as one of the new six non-fiction 








Se popular that we are able to re- 


duce the price from six to five dollars. Now, $5.00 


ANDROMEDA IN 
WIMPOLE STREET 


THE ROMANCE OF ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING 
By Dormer Creston 


best-sellers 





A splendid, stirring story woven around the love 
idyll of the Brownings« $3.00 
For sale at all bookstores 


E. P. DUTTON, 300 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 








fire with sticks, Mr. Parker, whose only 
raiment is a pair of pink pajamas, discovers 
magnetite, and the group goes on to elab- 
orate a steamboat, which the publishers 
were good enough to have a professional in 
to check over, Evil spirits, seal poachers, 
kidnappings, and a fortunately passing 
steamer round out these ingenious pages, 
which should be memorized by anybody in- 
tending to be wrecked without food, tools, 
or clothing. 
Poetry 
DEEP SOUTH, By Cart CarmMer. Far- 
rar & Rinehart. 1930. $2. 

This poet will be remembered for his 
charming and original fantasies. More ac- 
curately, the fantasies should perhaps be at- 
tributed to the poor whites of Alabama from 
whom the material for “Deep South” is 
drawn, but it is Mr. Carmer’s keen sense of 
the fantastic that has selected and recreated 
certain unforgettable pictures—Hill Inge 
surrounded by the pigs of Calera with their 
yellow glass eyes and their serried snouts 
raised toward him; the old fiddler sitting 
under the lolly pine in the graveyard play- 
ing for his sleeping friends the tunes they 
were wont to dance to; the young prisoner 
at the bar telling the court of the marvelous 
mermaid he had seen and heard when he 
was out spearing eels on the Mississippi and 
how, when he had told his tale next day, a 
young squirt had ventured to impugn his 
truthfulness—“and so I shot the bastard.” 

The poor white, with his superstitions, his 
slow sense of humor, his evil code of per- 
sonal revenge, his gun-toting, his racy 
peech, his lack of physical and moral 
stamina,—he is to be seen thus in the Deep 
South; and not there only, because his type 
is scattered about the earth though his su- 
perficial characteristics may vary. Every- 
body has known people like him, though 
their outward garb of moonshiner, night- 
rider, or down-at-the-heel farmer may ap- 
pear exotic. Compared with other isolated 
peoples, they are worse educated and _ less 
likable than the New Englanders of Robert 
Frost, less neurotic than those of Amy 
Lowell, more primitive and direct than 
either. And the subtle dialect rhythms of 
those two masters have not been equalled by 
Mr. Carmer, though his versification is of 
good quality. Most of the poems are in 
blank verse, and while this form does not 
become wearisome within the short space of 
these eighty-odd pages, it is to be hoped 
that the poet will next give us more pigeon- 
w depar- 


wings and reel-tunes, since his { 
tures from the more pedestrian form are 
very successful “The Ballad of Steve 
Renfroe” is excellent in its variation within 
repetition; and in “Testimony” the confines 
of the sonnet form inspire him to the raciest 
and most compact of all the poems in the 


volume. 


Travel 
JUNGLING IN JASPER. By LAWRENCE 

J. Burpee, Ottawa: Graphic Publishers. 

1929. $3.50. 

Mr. Burpee, who fills several inches of a 
page in Canada’s “Who’s Who” with lit- 
erary achievement, occasionally takes a vaca- 
tion from historical chronicles and writes a 
travel book, writes it for sheer pleasure, one 
guesses, and the result is altogether charm- 
ing. “Jungling in Jasper” tells of an 
eighteen day jaunt from Jasper House on 
the Athabaska River past places signalized 
by luring names—Rock Slide Creek, Twin 
Tree Lake, Idaleen Pass, Snaring River, 
Tonquin Valley—and back to the luxury of 
Jasper Lodge. No one could find the way 
i Prosaic fact 


by these impressionistic pages. 
5 s rar is mercy in a mosquito, though 
we are told that Jasper Park is as large as 


Rhode Island and Connecticut put together, 
d the reader with an eye open can pick up 
a wisp of information here and there. 

What charms is the variety of discursion 
humor, Robert the 


revealed in all his 
Warden’s 


ind the delightful 
Devil, the lead hor 
hard-boiledness The 


reminis- 








of the Yukon, of grizzlies, of nearly 
vervthing,. are reported most amusingly. 
Mr. Burt commences a pro inthology 
of impassioned comments on the mo quito. 
He brit n Mr. Fleming’s discovery of 
Smoky Pa He describes a magnificent 
trip b lir over the southe rn Rox k es. Best 
il], he never dips into that car-folder 
jargon from which western magnificence 


suffers. The book is a good omen for the 

future of the very genre the Canadian shelf 

most ner d 

How ro Wine anp Dine in Paris. By Robert 
Forrest Wilson, tobbs-Merrill. 1ozo. $1.75. 
Zavaria. By Suzanne St. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 1930. 


A WayFaARER IN 


Berbe Baker 


A Wayrarer on THe Rune. By Malcolm 
Letts. Houghton Mifflin Co. $3. 
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The New Colophon 

ART Two of The Colophon has ap- 

peared, and my colleague has written of 
the literary and bibliographical features of 
the number; it remains to speak a word or 
two about the typography of this issue. 

The plan of The Colophon is to combine 
in a board-bound volume various essays 
printed not uniformly by one printer, but by 
a number of printers, the only uniformity 
being the exact one of size of paper page, 
and the less exact type page size. Type, 
paper, decorations, and margins all vary in 
details, 

In this volume there are eight sections of 
text, printed by The Pynson Printers, ‘The 
Harbor Press, ‘The Curwen Press, The Wal- 
pole Printing Office, Paul Johnson, The 
Printing-Office of the Yale University Press, 
and The Spiral Press, All of the work is 
creditably done, so that there is little to 
mention there; what is of more interest is 
the type which American printers have se- 
lected for their work in this year of moder- 
nistic rubbish. For no restrictions are placed 
on the printers—they must trust to their own 
taste in selecting type, and abide the com- 
parison with other inserts. 

Of the eight sections, one is printed in 
Caslon, one in Garamond, one in Cochin 
(all suitable book faces), while the remain- 
ing five are set in Scotch Roman, Brimmer, 
or Baskerville—all' type faces which I 
should call thoroughly sound, readable, 
comely designs. This is really somewhat 
surprising, The printers have selected neither 
the archaic faces nor the bizarre ones: 
they have not only exercised admirable taste 
in choosing their types, but I am inclined 
to think (pace the modernists and_ their 
sans-seriffs) that they have selected that 
variety of type which for sparkle, litheness, 
and freshness—for all these types of the 
five last mentioned sections are of the “tran- 
sitorial” variety—might almost be said to 
typify America, (1 include the Curwen 
Press in this, although it is an English 
press.) This practical unanimity in select- 
ing a general type style is, I hope, signifi- 
cant of eventual typographic sanity. 

I regret that the cover again seems in- 
It has gone modern, and a little 
clumsily. The art of design is still far 
from healthy, and a good type display 
would have been better than a poor design. 
The Colophon has well justified its existence, 
and should have several years of increasing 
usefulness ahead of it. It is very much to 
be hoped that the effort of its devoted board 
of editors to maintain it will be successful 


ade quate, 


It is pleasant to have good matter and good 
manner joined in one magazine, R. 


Philodidlon 

HE issues of this German typographic 

and bibliographic periodical continue to 
contain the usual array of miscellaneous 
matter, and to be as well printed as ever. 
The notes on American happenings seem 
surprisingly well done, and the auction rec- 
ords, lists of pertinent new books, ete., con- 
tain frequent news of value; and the adver- 
tisements are perhaps the best set of any we 


know R. 


“Some Harvard Printers” 
ARVARD ALUMNI BULLETIN for 


January 2 contains an article on a re- 
cent exhibition of books in the College Li- 
brary which bear in one way or another the 
impress of Harvard hands. A complete or 
even partially complete collection of this 
rt, even of recent issues, would be a con- 
siderable task, so the exhibition was strictly 


Limited Editions Club 
YVHEN the plan of the Limited Editions 


Club was announced last year, it 
eemed a thoroughly good plan, which 
might result in the production of some no- 
table volumes and some not so notable. 
From time to time I have commented on 
the volumes which have appeared, and_ it 
cems to me that the scheme has fully justi 
fied itself, in spite of the fact that some of 
the books have hardly set a standard beyond 


“Now cheaply bought for thrice their weight in gold.” 
é 






the average. Some of them, on the other 
hand, have been very well done indeed. 
They have all been designed and printed by 
American practitioners of the printer’s or 
the designer’s craft. 

For the coming year, the Club announces 
that its twelve books will be printed in Eu- 
rope, by various printers, who have been 
brought into the plan through arrangements 
made by Frederic Ward, who has been in 
Europe perfecting the details. 

The books announced for the second year 
are as follows: 

Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair,” Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 
Carlyle’s 

Press, 

De Quincey’s “Opium Eater,” Shakespeare 
Head Press, 

“Tales by the Brothers Grimm,” Rudolf 
Kock and Walter Gerstung, 

Moliére’s “Tartuffe,” Poeschel & Trepte. 

Hugo’s “Notre Dame de Paris,” Im- 
primerie Coulouma. 
“Marble 


“Sartor Resartus,” Curwen 


Hawthorne’s Faun,”  Fretz 
Brothers. 

“The Little Flowers of St. Francis,” Of- 
ficina Bodoni. 

“Aucassin and Nicolete,” State Printing 
Office, Prague. 

Homer’s “Odyssey,” Enschedé. 

Loti’s “An Iceland Fisherman,” P. A. 
Norstect. 

Pushkin’s “The Gypsies,” State Printing 
House, Moscow. 

This list includes many of the famous 
European printing offices, as well as a wide- 
ly distributed geographical list. The result 
should be even more interesting than was 
the first series, because varieties of typo- 
graphical expression are more likely to man- 
ifest themselves in Europe than here. Espe- 
cially in the matter of illustrations do I ex- 
pect to see a wide difference between the 
two series. The Limited Editions Club 
seems to be a well thought out scheme, and 
likely to be even more worth while to its 
subscribers during the second series than it 


was in the first. R. 


“Amateur” Printing 
I HAVE been accused of “pontificating 


among the playboys”’—which, whatever 
it may mean, sounds damning, But after 
all it is the playboys who give to printing 
the very necessary fillip of imagination, ex- 
perimentation, adventure. Morris was a 
playboy when he started the Kelmscott Press 
(and old-fashioned printers even yet do not 
accept Kelmscott typography as anything 
but “amateurish”), Baskerville and his hot 
copper plates was another, and Gutenberg 
was the preéminent playboy, trying to imi- 
tate in metal letters the work of the hand- 
writer. The fact is that any profession left 
to the exclusive charge of the professionals 
will become hackneyed, ritualistic, and 
stupid. It is the amateurs, the playboys, 
who rescue typography from the stultifying 
hand of the professional printer. From the 
standpoint of these same “regular” printers, 
the work of the playboys may be bad print- 
ing, but frequently it has the breath of I:te 
in it, anyway. All the truth, of course, lies 
in one type case, but no one has yet ay 
peared who could set it up. 

I hope that I am not going to give of- 
fense by classifying as “among the play- 
boys” some printing which its doers take 
pride in to such an extent that they do not 
consider themselves amateurs: but to me the 
word amateur means one who has not vet 
lost the zest of life. So these notes must be 
taken, as the lawvers (the most ritualistic 


of professionals) have it 


Mr. Harry Rircute and Mr. Crecec 
ANDERSON send me three small brochures 
—Joseph Warren Beach’s “Body’s Breviary,” 
George Arnold’s “Nut Brown Beer,” and 
Robinson Jeffers’s “Stars.” All are trifles 
as books go, but well set in good type and 


carefully printed. 


ANOTHER California printer, James D. 
Hart, sends the first publication of the 
Penguin Press (so named he says, because 
the printers, like the penguin, vearn to fly, 
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but are hopelessly wedded to the earth), “A 
Letter from Mark Twain to his Publishers, 
Chatto & Windus,” printed for the first time 
from the original letter in the collection of 
James Hart. It really isn’t very good print- 
ing, but it has the redeeming virtue of being 
set in one size and face of type, and of not 
trying to deck itself out in printer’s flowers. 


Mr. Lewis McKENSIE TuRNER, of the 
Salt House Press, Baltimore, sends me from 
time to time specimens of his work, He 
makes use of as modest a font of roman 
type as is often seen today, and apparently 
gets all the fun an amateur ought to get 
out of his work. The latest product of the 
Salt House Press is “The Midwinter Night’s 
Dreams of the First Hollywood Christmas 
Festival, 1929-1930,” “A Trial Marriage 
of Stage and Screen.” The fact that Mr. 
Turner has been acquainted with type and 
hand presses for half a century does not 
prevent his being an amateur—and he will 
not quarrel with me for so designating him. 


A mMosr distinguished member of the 
amateur group is Mr. Stephen A. Hurlbut, 
whose St. Albans Press in the city of Wash- 
ington possesses a very extraordinary com- 
plement of types. His “Kalendarium Anno 
1930 Bimillenniali Vergiliano” is delight- 
ful, and has gone into several editions. 


THE Bibliographical Press at Yale Uni- 
versity is operated, one afternoon a week, 
by four or five graduate students and seniors 
studying English in the University. It does 
not presume to any merit as a printing 
establishment, but serves to acquaint the 
students with eighteenth century printing 
office practice. Its latest issue is a series of 


notes on the use of the ink ball, written by 
a former student in the course, ‘and printed 
in English Caslon Long Primer type as a 
diminutive sixteen-mo, Only twenty-five 
copies are printed of any item, on dampened 
hand-made paper. R. 





Some Forthcoming Books 
rt SPARGO, once an able writer on 


socialism, but now “reformed” into 
President of the Bennington Historical 
Society, has written “The True Story of 
Capt, David Mathews and his State Line 
House,” which will be issued from the Tory 
Press, Rutland, Vermont, as number one in 
the Bennington Historical Museum Publica- 
tions, 


THE two hundredth anniversary of the 
permanent establishment of the printing 
press in Virginia will be celebrated by the 
publication October 1, 1930, of “Early 
Printing in Virginia,” by Lyon Gardiner 
Tyler, Mr. Edward L. Stone of Roanoke 
will write an introduction. The edition will 
consist of 1250 copies on rag paper, at $10 
($12.50 after publication.) The publish- 
ers are Garrett & Massie of Richmond. 


AN ambitious work in two volumes will 
be “The Anatomy of Bibliomania,” by Hol- 
brook Jackson, to be issued by the Soncino 
Press. The publisher’s prospectus says that 
“there is no aspect of the approach to books 
which has not been thoroughly investigated 
and illustrated with a multitude of refer- 
ences and quotations.” ‘The work will ap- 
pear in two volumes, the first in Novem- 
ber of this year, the second in May of next. 
There will be 1,000 numbered sets at 28s., 


and 48 copies of each volume on hand-made 
paper at £6 6s, 

Two more than usually interesting an- 
nouncements come from Random House. 
One is an edition (475 copies) of Sheridan’s 
“The School for Scandal,” edited by R. 
Crompton Rhodes and decorated by Thomas 
Lowinsky. The second is “The Whole 
Works of Homer Prince of Poetts in his 
Iliads, and Odysses. ‘Translated by Geo. 
Chapman.” The peculiar interest of this 
edition lies in the fact that it will be set 
in Bruce Rogers’s Centaur type, now first 
available on the type-setting machine: this 
is the first extended use of it to come to 
my attention, and it will be contrasted with 
Mr. Rogers’s own use of the type. There 
will be five volumes on hand-made paper 
in an edition of five hundred sets at $100. 
Both of the above items will be printed 
at the Shakespeare Head Press for Basil 
Blackwell, Oxford, and distributed by Ran- 
dom House in America. 





Auction Sales Calendar 


Sotheby & Company, London, recently 
sold a Selected Portion of the Library at 
Hornby Castle, Bedale, Yorks, the property 
of His Grace the Duke of Leeds. The more 
important items were: the original 555 num- 
bers of the Spectator, March 1, 1711, to 
December 6, 1712; Congreve’s copy of Ma- 
teo Aleman’s “The Rogue,” Oxford, 1630, 
with the dramatist’s signature on the title- 
page; Edmund Bert, “An Approved Trea- 
tise of Hawkes and Hawking,” London, 
1619; H. W. Bunbury, “An Academy for 
Grown Horsemen,” 1787; Robert Burton, 
“Anatomy of Melancholy,” Oxford, 1621; 
Michael Dalton, “The Countrey Justice,” 


1619; Gerard’s “Herball,” 1697; Guarini, 
“Il Pastor Fido,” Venice, 1590; Joseph 
Hall, “A Plaine and familiar Explication 
of all the hard texts of Scripture,” London, 
1633; Congreve’s copy of Francois Hede- 
lin’s “Whole Art of the Stage,” 1684, with 
his signature in each of its two volumes; 
Thomas Heywood, “Troia Britannica,” 
London, 1609; Thomas Hobbes, “Levia- 
than,” London, 1651; a slightly defective 
copy of “The Whole Works of Homer,” 
translated by George Chapman; William 
Horman, “Vulgaria,” London, 1519; J. H. 
van Lincchoten’s “Discours of Voyages into 
the Easte and West Indies,” 1598; ‘The 
Whole Booke of the Psalms with the Hymns 
Evangelicall, and Songs Spirituall. Com- 
posed into 4 parts by sundry Authors... . 
Newly corrected and enlarged by Tho. Ra- 
venscroft,” London, 1621; two large paper 
copies of Rowe’s First Octavo Shakespeare, 
1709; Captain John Smith, “The generall 
historie of Virginia,” London, 1624; Wil- 
liam Wordsworth, “Poems,” London, 1807; 
Wycherley, “Miscellany Poems,” London, 
1704, presentation copy with an inscription 
in the handwriting of the author; a large 
collection of manuscripts and first editions 
of musical compositions by Handel, Hasse, 
and Purcell; and several fine bindings, es- 
pecially one done for Anne of Denmark, the 
wife of James I of England. 


_G.M.T. 


Eight Famous Editors 
Now Teach Secrets——— 
of Writing Frye Bok Writing for 


tells how 8 famous editors, who are successful 
authors, train you to write stories for best-paying 
magazines. Most sensible way to learn. Get book 
today, and free writing test. 


POPULAR FICTION IN TITUTE, Dept. 157, 79 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. 














Counter Attractions 








NEW & OLD BOOKS 33 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


: STAMPS & PRINTS 


LITERARY SERVICES 








ART 


BARGAIN OFFERS 





BOOK AND ART SHOPS, Art League 
and Club officers, send now for details of 
Exhibition Service, etchings, prints and 
paintings of The Brown County Artists’ 
Colony. THE ARTISTS’ SHOP, Nashville, 
Indiana. 


AUTOGRAPHS 


COLLECTORS OF AUTOGRAPHS, rare 
books, modern first editions, etc., should 
write to The Autograph Agency, 31 and 33 
High Holborn, London, England, for cata- 
logues which will be sent free on request. 
With each catalogue will be sent particulars 
of The Young Collectors’ Club, a newly 
formed organization to help young collectors 
who have not yet left school for — 








BARGA IN OFFERS 


DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS Semi- 
Annual 20% Cash-Discount Sale is the 
Book-Buying Opportunity of the Season. 
Our Entire Enormous, choice and_ richly 
varied Stock of Rare, Old and New Books, 
always reasonably priced, is now offered at 
an additional Discount of 20% on all Cash- 
Purchases. If you love Books, visit our 
Interesting Shop or write for Free Catalogs. 
Following few items, picked at random, 
have the Discount already deducted on or- 
ders accompanied by remittance, Carriage 
Extra. Money refunded if not satisfied. 
Schmidt, Primitive Races of Mankind, pro- 
fusely illustrated, $3.20. — Westermarck, 
History of Human Marriage. 3 volumes, 
$4.00.—Wilde, Picture of Dorian Gray, 
nicely printed, Paris Edition, $1.60.—Sollas, 
Ancient Hunters, 367 Illustrations, $2.40.— 
H. W. Massingham, Memorial Volume, 
Original Contributions by Shaw and Tom- 
linson, First Edition, $2.00.—Perivigilium 
Veneris, Latin and English Text, beauti- 
fully printed in Red and Black, limited to 
250 copies, signed by Postgate, thin Octavo, 
$1.60.—Hackett, My Common-Place Book, 
Unique Collection of Quotations “Grave 
and Gay,” large Book. $1.00.—Drayton’s 
Endimion and Phebe, Limited Shakespeare 
Head Edition, $1.20.—John Addington Sy- 
monds, Biographical Study by Van Wych 








Brooks, 60 cents—Americana_ Esoterica, 
Unconventional Stories by American Au- 


thors, Edited by Carl Van Doren, Deco- 
rated by Rockwell Kent, Limited Edition 
($12.00) $3.00. Thousands of other 
Bargains. <All New Books advertised 
in this Paper, less 20%. Dauber & 
Pine Bookshops, Inc., 66 Fifth Avenue, at 
12th Street, New York. Open until 10 p.m. 
In our Annex (around the corner), 8 West 
13th Street, we offer the Mischke Collection 
of over 50,000 Prints, Etchings, Engrav- 
ings, Colorplates, marked at a fraction of 
their value, and subject to 20% Discount. 


20% DISCOUNT SALE. SCHULTE’S 
Semi-annual Cash Discount Sale. New 
York's Largest Old Bookstore offers over 
500,000 books at special 20% discount for 
cash. New catalogue listing 1500 bargains 
free. Schulte’s Bookstore, 80 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 

THE ATLANTIC BOOK COMPANY 
offers unusual books at low prices. Send 
for catalogue. 6 East 46th St., New York. 


20% DISCOUNT; ANY BOOK published. 
Book Bazaar, 1743 47th Street, Brooklyn. 


BACK NUMBERS 


BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES. at 
Abraham’s Bookstore, 145 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


BACK NUMBERS OF 











MAGAZINES. 


List free. Salisbury’s, 78 East 10th Street. 
New York. 

BOOK BINDING 
EXPE RT I HA AND BOOKBINDING and 


Casemaking for First Editions or Auto- 
graphs, Exclusive Best Imported Materials. 
Restoration and all forms of Scientific Book 
Reclamation. Period Modernist and Con- 
ventional Designs. Prices on _ request. 
Bennett Book Studios, Inc., 240 West 23rd 
Street, New York «City. 


BOOK FELLOWSHIP 


MAKE. CONGENIAL ASSOCIATIONS 
among interesting people in the Book Field. 
Full Details. Department $. The Oceana 
Bookshop. 307 Heartwell Building, Long 
Beach, California. Sea Books, Fine Arts, 
Psychol logy, Sex. 


BOOK PLATES 


COPPER PLATE STYLE $4 to $5 per 
hundred. Send 10 cents for sample. Frank 
E. Bittner, 251 High Street, Nutley, N. J. 
BOOKS FOR WRITERS 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the 
Writer’s Library, sample copy of The 
Writer's Monthly and particulars of Dr. 
Essenwein’s famous forty-lesson course in 
Short-Story Writing free; write today. The 
Home Correspondence School, Dept. 88, 
Springfield, Mass. 


FIRST EDITIONS 


FIRST EDITIONS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
material of modern authors. Advise us of 
your particular interests and we will send 
specially prepared list of quotations. Cata- 
logues issued. Phoenix Book Shop, Inc., 
41 East 49th Street, New York City. 


FIRST EDITIONS 


GELBER, LILIENTHAL, INC., announce 
the publication of a new catalogue of 
American First Editions containing some 
very rare items. 336 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco. 


A LIST OF FIRST EDITIONS from the 
Walden Book Shop, 546 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, will be sent upon request, 
as well as quotations on any books espe- 
cially scught for by the individual collector. 


FOREIGN. BOOKS | 


FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, Spanish 
books and periodicals. Catalogues. Books 
for the study of all languages. Our experi- 
ence of over seventy years will serve you. 
Schoenhof’s 387 Washington, Boston, Mass. 


FRENCH BOOKS 


VISIT THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 202 
W. 96th Street (near Broadway). ‘“Head- 
quarters for French Books and Magazines.”’ 
Low Prices. Catalogues 5 cents (stamps). 


‘GENERAL 


ODD CURIOS, unusual and extraordinary 
Books and Autographs. Write for cata- 
logue. State your own interests. Union 
Square Bookshop, 30 East 14th Street, New 
York. 


BOOKS ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
Interesting catalogue free. Howes, Book- 
seller, St. Leonards-on-Sea, England. 


“LITERARY SERVICES 


A STORY FOR’ THE 
TALKIES? Accepted any form except un- 
produced plays. Marketing, revision, copy- 
right protection. Established 1928. DANIEL 
O'MALLEY Co., Suite $, 1776 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


HAVE YOU 


MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, mar- 
keted. Book manuscripts a_ specially. 
‘Twenty-five years’ experience as writer, 
editor, publisher. Helpful text-books. Cata- 
logue. James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. 
Reeve, Box A, Franklin, Ohio. 

M. \’ THILDE WEIL, LITERARY agent. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers’ Worshop, Inc., 135 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York City. 


LITE RARY SERVICES 


STORY IDEAS FOR PHOTOPLAYS, 
talking pictures, magazines. Accepted any 
form for revision, development, copyright 
and submission to markets. Established 
1917. Free booklet gives full particulars. 
Universal Scenario Company, 411 Western 
and Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 





YOUR MANUSCRIPT SHOULD BE 
sold! This office sells plays, novels, short 
stories, published books or produced plays 
for motion pictures. International connec- 
tions. Publications planned. Editor, lite- 
rary advisor. Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


ROBERT CORTES HOLLIDAY, Literary 
Coach and Author's Agent. Stillwater, 
New Jersey. 


OUT OF PRINT 


OUT-OF-PRINT Books promptly supplied. 
National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


PRINTING 





PRIVATELY PRINTED EDITIONS 
handsomely and economically produced 
under the direction of a well-known book 
designer. Beekman Hill Press, 18 Beekman 
Place, New York. 


RARE BOOK S 


READ RARE BOOKS: Members dena 
out the United States read without buying 
rare, scarce, out-of-print books; limited, 
privately printed editions; unexpurgated 
translations. When writing for information 
state occupation or profession. Call in per- 
son if you prefer. Esoterika Biblion Society, 
Inc., Dept. G-4, 45 West 45th Street, New 
York City. 


RARE BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS for 
sale. Interesting catalogue free. Atkinson, 
188 Packham Rye, London, England. 


STAMPS 


WANTED. Old letters with postmarks, 
1660 to 1860 only. STAMPLESS COVERS, 
630 Whitney, New Haven, Conn. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 


ADVERTISING RATES for this classified 
page are as follows: for twenty consecutive 
insertions of any copy, minimum twelve 
words, 7 cents a word; for any less number 
of insertions 10 cents a word. The forms 
close on Friday morning eight days before 
publication date. Address Department GH, 
The Saturday Review, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York, or telephone BRY ant 0896. 
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from Tue INNER Sanctum of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publish ers, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 








250 advance copies now ready. See 
paragraphs 10 and 11 


BBS 0. Inner Sanctum has appro- 


priated its own name for the use of its 
dollar books. The first of The Inner Sanc- 
tum Novels will appear on July 24, but a 
word now—three weeks early—on The 
Big Idea. 


BBA vious Correspondents in their 


Spare time are, among other things, read- 
ers of fiction. They have for many years 
bought novels, not because they couldn’t 
have borrowed or rented them, but be- 
cause they wanted to see what it felt like 
to part with $2.00 or $2.50 for a book of 
fiction—the good old Customer’s Point 
Of View. 

The Inner Sanctum Novels are 
an expression of a personal reaction. Here 
are new novels at $1.00. It may be that 
some are worth $5.00 to a purchaser. If 
so, swell. If not, it is our hope that at 
least they will be good reading matter. 
After they are read they may be lent to a 
friend, or sent to a hospital. Or, like a 
magazine, they may be thrown away. 


The idea of throwing away a 
book has always been somewhat revolting. 
The reason, perhaps, is that a cloth bind- 
ing gives an aura of sacredness to a book. 
Yet everyone knows that there is little 
that is permanent or holy about most 
novels. 


BBA therefore, The Inner Sanctum 


Novels are not bound in cloth, but in flexi- 
ble paper boards. (It so happens that they 
look much more attractive than that 
sounds.) The binding has been designed 
by Mr. W. A. Dwicerns of Boston. The 
same quality of printing and paper is used 
as in our non-fiction titles. : 


A provision for permanence, 
owever, 1s being made. If any of the 
novels in The Inner Sanctum Series seems 
to a reader to have something of perma- 
nence, it may be bound in cloth by return- 
ing it to The Inner Sanctum with one 
dollar. And the bets concerning the frac- 
tion of the copies printed that will be re- 
turned for cloth binding have kept the 
— Manager occupied during his lunch 
ours, 


‘The entire success of The Inner 

Sanctum Novels, Your Correspondents be- 
lieve, is based on the quality of the books 
themselves. They are not published with 
the idea of bringing out so much merchan- 
dise at a dollar a throw. The novels are 
not predominantly “light” or “frothy” or 
of any other single type. They are merely 
what seem to us to be good books— 
whether the author be Arruur Scunirtz- 
LER or J. P. McEvoy. The novels included 
are: 

I Am Jonathan Scrivener by CLaupE Houcuton 

Red Snow by F. Watcut Moxtey 

Denny and The Dum) Cluck by J. P. McEvoy 

Casanoza’'s Homecoming by ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 
The Farth Told Me by Tuames Wi1LtiaMson 
Beloved (O Mon Goye) by Saran Levy 
A Night in Kurdistan by Jean-Ricnarp BLocn 
Fifteen Rgbbits by Feurx SateN 









Yor the first time in its career 
column makes a direct attempt to 
sell something, and it’s a copy of one of 
these novels—not for a dollar, but for 
twenty-five cents. We wish to send out 
250 copies of I Am Fonathan Scrivener 
(one of our favorites) in order to find out 
if the readers of this column like the story 
and the new format as well as we do. If 
you wish one please write to The Inner 
Sanctum. 





Manufacturers, we believe, 
call this Sampling. If so, well and good. 
We will sell these books for twenty-five 
cents for one week only, and only 250 of 
them, on the condition that the buyer 
pledge himself to drop The Inner Sanctum 
a note afterwards, saying exactly what he 
thought of the book, and the series. In 
fact, The Bookkeeping Department will 
keep track of the quarters as they come 
in and return them to anyone whose ver- 
dict is unfavorable. 

—Essanpess. 
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WE hope you had a happy Fourth of 
July and aren’t all blistered) what 

with one thing and another—the sunburn 
and the firecrackers. 
Mr. Untermeyer’s 
column rhyming Massachusetts and Texas 


recent poem in_ this 


and so on seems to have caught the eve far 
and wide. Catherine Wharton, in the Sher- 
man Daily Democrat, Sherman, ‘Texas, re- 
prints it and comments on Mr, Untermey- 
er’s last three lines: 


Well, Louis, we don’t have to imagine re- 
flexes of all the sexes in Texas. We have ’em 
as our daily diet. What you don’t know is that 
the rhyming reflexes of the sexes in Texas are 


really complexes. 
R. B. Sharpe, in Linonia scripsit: 


Mr. Untermeyer has demonstrated that if our 
more difficult states cannot be hymned, they can 
at least be rhymed. They can also be limericked: 


CONNECTICUT 


There was a young man of Connecticut 

Who'd turn pale if he happened to get a cut; 
“For,” he'd hasten to say, 
With a look of dismay, 

“The sight of blood does so upset a gut!” 


VIRGINIA 


An F. F. off hoot of Virginia 

On a diet grew skinnier and skinnier. 
But she kept the fags handy 
And hid all the candy, 


So her voice became tinnier and tinnier. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Those Smith girls of fair Massachusetts 
Adore to play tennis, a few sets, 

These evenings of spring, 

While the robin’s a-wing 
And the sun o’er the Berkshires so blue set . 


MISSISSIPPI 


1 lad of “Deep South” Mississippi 

Lowed a maid; but when she took a dip, he 
Fled out of the surf 
And fell prone on the turf— 

She'd become so unhappily hippy. 


TEXAS 


There’s a charm to imperial Texas 

1¢ a distance, but something still checks us 
When t mpted to be 
A Lone Star devotee. 


l?’s so far from New Ha en, Earth’s nexus. 


tut we have other hard states, too, I recom- 
mend Dakota, Idaho, New Hampshire, Louisiana, 


Nevada, Utah, New Mexico. 


This is our special contributors’? number. 
(propos of our saying something silly about 
inner checks and inner Slovenes, an habitué 
of Lipp’s in Paris,—God bless its beer!— 

In reference to the enclosed clipping I won- 
der if it would have been funny if, instead of 
Slovenes, you—or the somebody—had used the 
word Slovaks as the country is Czechoslovakia. 
The Slovenes are in Jugo-Slavia. 

I enclose also a map of Eastern Europe taken 
from a pocket diary for 1929 issued by a Brook- 
lyn bank and T wish you would look at what 
has happened to the Baltic Countries. No Es- 
thonia while Lithuania is allowed to bound Rus- 
sia! Isn't geography taught any more in the 
States? 

After this IT must go to Lipp’s and console 


myself with Pilsen-checks. 


Next! Our good old standby, Sylvia 
Satan,—with two poems all to oncet: 


FOR ANOTHER HOT DAY 


Yesterday, by a wall of ivy and phlox 

A flower sevave 1; a bee x hirred, in the path of 
a breeze. 

Today, outside the door of a telephone box 

4n electric fan combined me all of these 





and, with apologies to an old song called 


San Salvador,— 


Steve, Stevedore 
O he heautifully sevor 
Did Steve, Stevedore. 


It would be a melancholy thing for stevedores 

If men who remove freight at midnight from 
Sound steamer 

Were compelled to communicate by sign language 
only; 

And I am inclined to think 

That if the law became universal, 
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Though still there might be freight to move 

There would be no men to move it! 






We quite agree with you, Sylvia,—and 

what on earth would taxi-drivers and truck- 
men do in the torrid season if they couldn’t 
rip out all those round oaths they are so 
famed for. Not that they don’t coin phrases 
also. The best one we’ve heard recently 
was, “Aw, go creep away with all the other 
mice!” .. . 
Holiday is the new magazine of travel 
which will make its initial appearance in 
October. It is now in the market for MSS. 
It wants the human interest of travel, the 
glamourous side, awheel, awing, afloat. 
Pieces exceeding fifteen hundred words in 
length will have little chance of considera- 
tion. Accurate up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion about traveling is welcomed, The mag- 
azine will pay on acceptance, regularly 
seven cents a word, with variations. The 
office of the Managing Editor is Chrysler 
Building, New York City. 

Coward-McCann’s first two $1.50 books 
by new authors, which will be out on the 
eighteenth, are “Sinners in Summertime,” 
by Siguard Hoel, a translation from the 
Norwegian, which is appearing simultane- 
ously in Norwegian, Swedish, Dutch, and 
German, and “The Murder of Cecily 
Thane,” by Harriette Ashbrook, a detective 
story heartily recommended by Robert I. 
Center, former president of the Detective 
Story Club. 

Prentiss Taylor announces the first anni- 
versary of The Winter Wheat Press and the 
publication of its fourth item, “A Circus 
Garland,” poems by Rac/el Field, decora- 
tions by Prentiss Taylor. And right here 
we wish to congratulate Miss Field for win- 
ning the John Newbery medal with “Hitty, 
Her First Hundred Years,” a story for chil- 
dren (Macmillan.) She also published this 
year her volume of New England poems, 
“Points East” (Brewer & Warren)... . 

An astute confrére has pointed out to us 
the following item in one of the catalogues 
of John Smith & Son (Glasgow) Ltd.: 


51 PHQCENIX NEST (THE), reprinted from 
the edition of 1593, edited by Hugh Mac- 
donald, with notes and index, large demy 
8vo, boards, art canvas back, uncut (in printed 
wrapper), FINE, 18s Shakespeare Head 
Press, 1926 

Limited to 500 numbered copies, printed on 

Kentish all-rag paper. 

So now you know what to give us for 
Christmas! , 

Richard Connell’s newest collection of 
short stories, and we have always been fond 
of his work, will be released on August 
twenty-second, and will include “A Half- 
Dollar Story” which was recently awarded 
the three thousand dollar prize in Life’s 
short-story contest. The title of this col- 
lection of fifteen tales indicates their pre- 


vailing mood, “Ironies.” ‘The publishers, 
of course, are Minton, Balch & Com- 
pany. 


We have not been able yet to peruse the 

Summer issue of The Hound and Horn, but 
it looks very interesting, and we are al- 
ways delighted to receive this attractive 
periodical. The Hound and Horn Ine. is 
now situated at 10 East 43d Street this city, 
and the telephone number is Vanderbilt 
4418. ‘ 
Now that her novel “Wedding Ring” is 
safely published and the manuscript for the 
next one delivered to her publishers, Beth 
Brown is planning to fulfil a lifelong am- 
bition, which is—to master the art of play- 
ing the harmonica. , 

The Glasgow Herald recently recorded 
an alleged visit of Ramsay MacDonald to 
an asylum, where he was introduced to a 
convalescent inmate as the Prime Minister. 
“They'll soon cure you of that here,” was 
the response, “When I came in I was Earl 
Haig.” 

We advise vou to read “Doctor Serocold,” 

by Helen Ashton (Doubleday, Doran). We 
heard more about that book when we were 
over in England than about almost any 
other. e « 
Demned hot, ain’t it? We don’t know 
what else to write about and so we’re going 
to adjourn. Dollar books are all over the 
place just now and vet we haven’t any more 
chance to read one than when they were 
twice the price. . 

See you in swimming! 

THE PHEENICIAN. 


The Amen Corner 


A Washington columnist, referring to the 
passing of a fine old magazine, recently said 
“it is getting so that a man is put to it to 
find enough genteel publications to give tone 
to the living room table”! Probably this sit- 
uation does not bother most of us as much as 
the over-emphasis today of the quantity pro- 
duction of flummery (called books), that 
are supposed to be good because they are 
cheap. They are serving one good pur- 
pose, however. They are driving us to read 
the great books of earlier times, books that 
we are tempted to put on our shelves with 
a promise to read at future leisure, a 
those 





promise we repeat too often. To 
whose recent reading has brought them 
neither wit nor philosophy, splendid action 
nor wealth of human experience, we recom- 
mend a holiday with the following books. 
Those who, in spite of subway crowds and 
trattc jams, still maintain a lively affection 
for their fellow kind can search out some 
isolated country spot and, with a copy of 
the Complete Shakespeare’ ($2.25) yet join 
company with the most genial poet the 
world has ever known and meet kings and 
inn-keepers, philosophers and captains, states- 
men and clowns. And if you enjoy your 
companion you will like 4 Myth of 
Shakespeare, which has been hailed as “the 
most revealing biography of Shakespeare.” 
Shakespeare’s Stratford, on the other hand 
(whereas it is a delightful and unusual 
guide book for the traveller), will tell you 
interesting things about the characters you 
have met and something of how Shakes- 
peare came to know them in 17th Century 
England. In Chaucer’ you will find as Vir- 
ginia Woolf’ has said, “eating, drinking, 
cocks and hens, millers, old peasant women 
—there is a special stimulus in seeing all 
these common things so arranged that they 
affect us as poetry affects us.” “The cool 
and manly utterances of Johnson,” to be 
found in Boswell’s Life of Johnson,’ will 
almost cure a reader of the habit of playing 
bridge each evening and will send him back 
again with “that enchantment which keeps 
them glittering in the mind long after- 
wards.” Evelina’ is more charming and 
understandable than ever since her last ap- 
pearance. And the Confession of a Thug, 
and the autobiographies of Anthony Trol- 
lope, John Stuart Mill, Edward Gibbon, 
Benjamin Franklin, Leigh Hunt, Benvenuto 
Cellini, Thomas Holcroft, Benjamin Robert 
Haydon, will people your hermitage with 
charming and lasting friends. 

Those who have read Marcel Proust in 
French will be glad to know that Arnaud 
Dandiew’s Marcel Proust’ (reviewed in the 
June 28th issue of S. R. L. by Abel Cheval- 
levy in his “Letter From France,” the first 
edition of which was sold out in a week) 
is being published here by Oxford. A. C. 
said, “I am not sure that anything has yet 
been published about Marcel Proust that 
can compete for wealth and range of ideas 


with it.” 
xk * * 


The following travelling rates will ap- 
peal to readers whose budgets are slighter 
than in other years. Visits to Monasteries im 
the Levant’ ($1.25, round trip) will be 
full of exciting incidents and colorful ad- 
ventures. 4 Voyage to Surat ($4.50) will 
amuse and amaze travellers wishing to visit 
western India in 1696. Another “Time 
Machine” voyage is offered in Kinglake’s 
Eothen” ($1.25). We journey in the Otto- 
man dominions in 1835, during the Great 
Plague of Egypt. This is often compared 
with Sterne’s Sentimental Journey for its 
brilliant and witty descriptions and is a 
classic of Near East travel. Most exciting 
of all is called Voyages of Great Pioneers 
($2.00). It isa round-the-world tour ac- 
companied by Christopher Columbus, Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Captain Cook, Marco Polo, 
Sir Francis Drake and Vasco Da Gama. If 
you have not already done so, visit those 
picturesque Peaks and Frescoes with Arthur 
McDowall. He will show you those beauties 
of the Dolomites" which the hasty tourist 
misses. —THE OXONIAN. 

(©) An Introduction to the Reading of Shakes- 
peare by F. S. Boas ($1.25) and Shakespeare 
the Man and His Stage, by E. A. G. Lamborn 
and J. B. Harrison ($1.25); these two boxed 
together as a set, $2.50. (7) $1.75, a play in 
by Charles Williams; (*) $1.50; also see 
Haunts Near Stratford, $2.25; 
and Shakespeare Studies, $2.50; all three by 
E. I. Fripp. (*) Complete, $1.50; (5) You will 
enjoy her perfect introduction to Sentimental 
Journey in the World’s Classics, 80c. (*) $2.25; 
(7) With notes, indices and illustrations from 
contemporary sources, edited by Sir Frank D. 
Mackinnon, $7.50; (8) This and these other 
autobiographies are some of the enjoyable 
masterpieces to be had in the beautiful blue 
and gold binding of the World’s Classics edition, 
each 80c; send to Oxford University Press, 114 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. for attractive complete 
list of titles or ask to see them at your favorite 
bookshop. (®) $1.50: (°) One of the Oxford 
Miscellany Series; send for list; () $5.50. 
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The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addressed 
to Mrs, BECKER, 2 Bramerton St., Chelsea $.W.3, London. 


Correspondents in Gadsden, Alabama, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, and Quincy, Iil., ask for 
lists of non-fiction suitable for reading and 
discussion in reading-clubs. 

HAVE already sent replies by mail, and 

to other inquirers who wished to cover 
the past three or four years of publication, 
but here are some of the new publications 
that would make the basis of an interesting 
and valuable report, ‘Wider Horizons: the 
New Map of the World,” by Herbert Adams 
Gibbons (Century), could be used as inspir- 
ation and companion of a winter’s study; its 
chapters are on new measurements of time 
and space through air and automobile travel, 
the healthier world in which we live, the 
cultural migration, the growth and distribu- 
tion of the human race, international trade 
and investments, woman’s new place in the 
world, the influence of labor, of youth, of 
the church, and of international associa- 
tions, with the progress of anti-war agita- 
tion. There is an appendix giving changes 
in the world-map between 1898 and 1930. 
“This World of Nations,” by Pitman B. 
Potter (Macmillan), is another that would 
cover a year’s program if so preferred; it 
gives the world’s present situation in regard 
to international relations — international 
law, frontier questions, foreign policies, and 
other matters that may once have seemed 
none of our American business but that are 
the immediate concern of the U. §. A. The 
League of Nations is considered; the em- 
phasis of the book is on information rather 
than forecast. Two books that go together 
are “Stuff,” by Pauline G. Beery (Apple- 
ton), and “Raw Materials of Industrialism,” 
by Hugh and Lucy Killough, of Brown and 
Wellesley respectively (Crowell). The 
former is for general reading, the latter for 
reference; Professor Beery’s book is a pop- 
ular survey of chemistry and its part in giv- 
ing us hot stuff—coal, matches, oil; cold 
stuff—the marvels of refrigeration, food- 
stuffs; metal materials, and the rest of the 
things by which we live and feed and are 
clothed. There are many photographs and 
the style is non-technical. “Raw Materials” 
is a study for the economist of the resources 
of the world and their importance to na- 
tional wealth and business. If I were to 
choose but one book for a club with a day 
deyoted to reviewing art books (several 
such have asked for advice lately), I would 
select “Idols , Behind Altars,” by Anita 
Brenner (Brewer & Warren), for this is not 
only a searching study of the art of Mexico, 
but also a rich store of information and of 
comprehension concerning the life, ideals, 
and national psychology of our next-door 
neighbor to the south. It will be an eye- 
opener to many, and not alone to those 
whose eyes need opening about Mexico. If 
a club must have but one new poetry book, 
I would keep “Our Singing Strength: An 
Outline of American Poetry, 1620-1930,” 
by Alfred Kreymborg (Coward-McCann), 
not only because there is more in it than in 
any other of recent publication, but because 
what there is is so well worth thoughtful 
attention, especially the attention of one 
who is trying to improve a comparatively 
slight acquaintance with our national litera- 
ture. It is a continuous history, with its 
climax in the present, Of recent biographies, 
in addition to those lately named in the 
Guide, I suggest “Roosevelt: The Story of 
a Friendship,” by Owen Wister (Macmil- 
lan), and a new life of “Lord Melbourne,” 
by Bertram Newman (Macmillan), which 
manages to achieve a new treatment of the 
hackneyed subject of Lady Caroline Lamb 
by the simple trick of showing her as her 
husband saw her. He must have seen some- 
thing, one admits, to put up with her for so 
long and apparently even to enjoy it. Also 
it is a good book for the opening of Vic- 
toria’s reign. I think there is general in- 
terest enough in archrology—though per- 
haps it is not so called by those who pounce 
upon anything on the subject in the news- 
papers—to warrant the inclusion of two 
books of information on recent discoveries: 
“Ur of the Chaldees,”’ by C. L. Woolley 
(Scribner), is the exciting account of what 
we now know of this ancient brilliant civil- 
ization, and “Magic Spades,” by R. V. Ma- 
goffin and Emily C. Davis (Holt), a large 
book giving with contagious enthusiasm the 
story of what is being done to bring back 
the buried past all over the Old World and 
the New, and the technique of how it is 
being done—this being a matter on which 
popular interest is high. But the prize book 
for arousing discussion and keeping it at a 
high pitch would be Leo Markun’s “Mrs, 


Grundy“ (Appleton), a history of four hun- 
dred years of morals and otherwise. 

[ am so often asked for novels “with a 
problem,” to be used as the center of such 
discussions, that I am glad to find in “The 
Ship of Truth,” by Lettice Ulpha Cooper 
(Little, Brown), a novel that poses the 
problem of what a clergyman can do when 
his faith changes, and meets this honestly 
and with beauty. It won the thousand 
pound prize offered in England for the best 
religious novel; it was brought to my atten- 
tion here by a clergyman who had passed 
through a somewhat similar experience; he 
said there had been nothing like this book 
since “Robert Elsmere.” If it closes more 
happily than that did, it does so without 
compromise; it must be remembered that 
times, however badly we may sometimes 
think they have changed, have changed for 
the better in regard to persecutions of this 
particular sort. 


HICAGO rightly resents the statement 

that New York and Brooklyn are the 
only cities whose elevated roads were orig- 
inally operated by steam. C. G. Arnold, of 
that city, says that the Lake Street L and 
South Side L were both operated by steam 
engines in the beginning, and the original 
inquirer in California tells me that the road 
in Chicago “known as the ‘Alley L,’ opened 
in 1892 or 1893, was a steam road. I re- 
member, when I was a small boy, seeing 
one locomotive on it, and there is a full 
description of them (without pictures) in 
the Scientific American of that time. Inci- 
dentally, I would like to get pictures and 
more information about this, too.” 


R. G. C., Westfield, N. J., asks how to 
keep track of newly published Spanish 
novels or essays. 


‘61 OOKS Abroad,” a publication of the 

University of Oklahoma Press, began 
in a timid but efficient fashion not long 
since, and is now in its fourth volume a 
quarterly that deserves to call itself inter- 
national, both in scope and apparently in 
circulation. It is sent without charge to 
college and public libraries and to individ- 
uals who really have an interest in it. It 
publishes short articles on living foreign 
writers and short reviews on recent foreign 
books, these in the current issue including 
Italian, Spanish (fifty-one of these), Rus- 
sian, German, and French. Novels are gen- 
erally described rather than appraised, so 
that one gets a fair idea of what they are 
about. Students and professors all over the 
country write for it. 


M. C., Athens, Ga., asks for the best ref- 
erence book on the value of the machine to 
human welfare. 


HIS inquirer is already provided with 

books on the other side; what is now 
wanted is something to show how “the ma- 
chine makes the impossible possible, adds to 
life and pleasure, and gives time for culture 
and improvement.” I can’t say that any 
book proves the first of these points, but 
Stuart Chase’s “Men and Machines” (Mac- 
millan) gave me my best idea of how the 
case stands for and against. It is an excel- 
lent exercise to move the mind slowly along 
these ranged statements of reasons for re- 
joicing and for apprehension, and see how 
far one’s experience bears him out. 


T. F., Trenton, N. J, asks for a book 
to be discussed in a drama reading-circle ; 
not a printed play. 


I DO not see how a drama class could 

spend an afternoon of discussion to bet- 
ter advantage than by choosing Kenneth 
Macgowan’s “Footlights across America” 
(Harcourt, Brace) for this purpose, and 
following up the reading of a review with 
passing the book about for individual read- 
ing. It is a vigorous presentation of the 
case for the little theatre in America; I 
thought I knew something about it, but 
this authentic report is an eye-opener to 
me. The stage is in a much healthier con- 
dition than some of us fear, if all over our 
map an audience of this sort is in process 
of becoming. “The Revolt of the Actors,” 
by Alfred Harding (Morrow), is another 
big book that will enlighten the outsider; 
it is the story of the foundation and long 
fight of the Actor’s Equity Association, full 
of stirring incidents and personal anecdotes, 
Both of these would be excellent library 
material; the former especially is much 
needed there. 














The Wit’s Weekly 


Conducted by Epwarp Davison 


COMPETITION NO. 84 
The prize for the most amusing Serious Dialogue with the Devil has been 


awarded to Homer M., Parsons. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 
JULIUs AND THE DeEvIL—A SERIOUS 


DIALOGUE 
¢6 OW what dat Obeah woman 
4 say? Snake skin? 


Dat’s in de mug. Squashed tadpole? 
I got dat. 
And dese yere ashes f’m a lynchin’ 
TOPE. .. 
Six drops o? black cat blood . . . dis 
fetchum powdeh., 
Mix ’em, and stir in rum—” 
“Good evening, Julius.” 
“Oh lawsy mercy! Who ...Who—” 
“Keep your seat. 
no; the doors are locked, Sit 
down, I tell you.” 
“Yassuh.” 
“That's better, So you wanted me?” 
“Nossuh yassuh—O Mistuh 
Devil, Pse scairt. .. . 
Plumb scairt to death, Oh, please—” 
“Get off your knees. 
Get up! Quo usque tandem abutere 
Patientia nostra?” 
“Stop it, Mistuh Devil! 
I ain't want nothin’?! Please don’t 
talk dat way!” 
“Quam diu etiam furor iste—/ell! 
Why should I spout in Latin? Look 
here, Julius: 
We understand each other, don’t we? 
You, 
It seems, wanted to raise the devil 
with 
Somebody else.” 
“Dat’s it; yassuh, dat’s it! 
Dat lazy, wuthless, no ’count—” 
“Never mind; 
He stole your woman, did he?” 
“Yassuh.” 
“Fine! 
ABRACADABRA! 


Oh 


We'll fix that. 
Do you know 
What I just did?” 
“Nossuh,” 
“4 simple trick 
Of diabolic metamorphosis—” 
“Yassuh,” 
“_that—are you cold?” 
“Nossuh.” 
“T thought 
I saw you shiver, Anyway, I turned 
Your woman into a pig. So—PRES- 
TO CHANGE! 
When I did that, your man became 
a snake. ; 
Now, that is all—except, Vy course, 
my pay.” 
“But, Mistuh Devil, I paid dat Obeah 
woman,” 
“Money, you paid her. Pooh! What's 
money? There! 
Gold pieces! hear them clatter! see 
them fall! 
They're yours—and more at any time 
you want them. 
I... want... your. soul,” 
“No, Mistuh Devil, no— 
You kain’t! Ise been baptized. I 
sweah ‘fo? Gawd— 
Look out! Now whar you spose dat 
OP Boy go? 
A puff o? smoke... 
kerfluey! 

1 sho? did tell him whar to git off at. 
Aw now dem gold—AIN’T NOTH- 
IN’ HYAR BUT LEAVES! 
Shucks!| Do you reckon both dem 

conjure tricks 
Peter out dat way? Hit sho’ IS de 
devil.” 
—Home_er M. Parsons. 


an off like dats 


Perhaps the word “serious” was 
ambiguous. At least it offered an 
opportunity to Homer Parsons to be a 
little less serious and a little more 
amusing than his two chief rivals, 
David Heathestone and Claudius 
Tones. Mr. Heathestone’s dialogue is 
printed here. 

A number of other entries were 
entertaining in parts. Frank Roth 
made his Devil complain that “lately 
we have been receiving mostly Eng- 
lishmen down here . . . they’re damp 
and cold and don’t burn well”: 
Regina L. Branch achieved originai- 
ity in one couplet— 


The devil asked with prompt ignition 
“What has brought you to perdi- 
tion?” 


J. M. McIntyre ingeniously sent a 
young man to persuade the Devil to 
permit him to organize a conducted 
tour through Hell, but did not refer 
to a possible precedent in Dante. 
Eleanor M. Gillespie reported the 
original temptation of Eve in naive 
but curiously charming verse, 


“Why do you offer me that apple 
red?” 

“That you may wisdom have by be- 
ing fed.” 

“But I can eat ambrosia and suck 
grapes.” 

“So can all these chattering, climbing 
apes.” 


Richard Hart deserves special praise 
for some stanzas which I hope to 
print in the next issue, 


DIALOGUE WITH THE DEVIL 

Devil. Now that we are met face 
to face, may I offer you my serv- 
ices? 

Jones. Service is my specialty, but 
I don’t place you, Sir. My name 
is Jones, president of the Pepton 
Rotary. Yours is—? 

D. Why, the Devil. 

J. Sir? 

D. I mean to say, I’m the Devil, 
friend of man’s wishings. 

J. Be serious. 

D. I was never more serious, That 
you have not believed in a personal 
Devil has, on the whole, made 
things harder for me. When all 
the best people took me seriously, 
I had more disguises than you can 
imagine, When they thought they 
were most secure, I often had them. 
I didn’t mind their shouting ‘Amen’ 
on Sunday if they would accept 20 
per cent on Monday. 

J. Then you aren’t doing so well 
nowadays? 

D. Decency for decency’s sake is of 
course harder to deal with than 
righteousness based on fear of pun- 
ishment, but after all, nobility of 
motive is the only thing that balks 
me. That is still as rare as ever, 
so business isn’t so bad. 

J. We were speaking of services. 
Had you something in mind? 

D. Just that: on reciprocal terms of 
course. I serve you first and you 
serve me afterward. May I not 
assist you on your journey? 

J. With this new car I might more 
easily assist you. 

D. Ah! Indeed! The automobile 
has been a most useful invention. 
78% of its use is in my service. 
After all, modern times have their 
compensations, I have learned to 
take things as I find them, and turn 
them to my own advantage, You 
recall, that was my method in the 
garden scene, and Pve improved 
with experience. There is the 
Radio too. I get a great amount 
of service from that. Perhaps you 
didn’t know that a mixture of 
crooning, slimy mush vibrated 
through the human frame for 18 
hours a day will shortly destroy the 
sturdiest morale, and incite mur- 
der? I usually snare man through 
his own devices, I have a number 
of people that you will be surprised 
to meet there. 

J. Where? 

D. In Hell. 

J. Do you mean “would be” sur- 
prised? 

D. Will be. 

J. But I have something to say 
about that. 

D. Oh, you won’t reject my services, 

J. Will vou please go to Hell, and 
leave me? 

D. Going directly, Sir. But I can’t 
leave you here in this field. My 
servants, the curious, will be here 
in a moment to view the broken 
telephone poles and the wreck of 
your car, This is one of my best 
curves, 

Davin HEATHESTONE. 
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: -Bottle-Scarred Veterans! 


Corks popping about them with He drives cows into subways and bi- 
deadly frequency — yet grimly, cycles into taxis. He demoralizes 
stoically —they still played bridge. the War Department and completely 
baffles the Intelligence Division. 
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The riotous experiences of a mag- 











nificent muddler — wildly patriotic His is a worm’s eye view of the 
but hopelessly nearsighted—clapped war —a joyous, rollicking comedy 
into the world’s maddest jail when of confusion. Imagine Mark Twair 
he tried to desert to the front! with a French accent! 


WOODEN 
SWORDS 


By JACQUES DEVAL 


Translated by Lawrence S. Morris 








“Absorbingly interesting .... ironic “_.. it is intelligent, witty, most important 
comedy . ... brilliant.” ... it is tremendously funny. I do not often 
St r — NEW YORK TIMES $9.50 laugh aloud . . . Wooden Swords made me 

\s, ™_ <= “A hilarious burlesque.” laugh again and again.” 
- — WILLIAM SOSKIN, New York Eve. Post — JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


The Literary Guild Selection for July 








Three Outstanding Books 
Which Everyone is Reading 


DOROTHY 
Ban!|PARKER 


whom women fought — drawn has once again enhanced her amaz- 
from life by a white man who 
lived for years among Southern 
Negroes, is already being 








ing reputation with an overnight best- 
seller. Her first volume of prose has 


talked about by thousands of captured the imagination and en- 
enthusiasts. thusiasm of the thousands who already 
The sensation-packed career know her from her poetry as one of 


of this astounding Negro from 
cotton fields to Beale Street, 
from honkytonk to Hollywood, 


the wittiest and most brilliant writers 





of our time. Now thousands more have 








a ae forms the background of the rallied to the ranks of her admirers .” 
° a. novel, which one week after through the magic of 
» - ate. Be, publication, went into its third 
Ba ie Ne a sel printing. ul 
2% a ; a % 
¥ = 
34 
A, ! . . 
ix by Gilmore Millen 
ia a the IVING 
“The story is told with so much ‘This powerful novel . . . flames, 
ripe human comprehension that like a great lithograph printed “Exactly what one who admires her “The finest short stories of our time.” 
few readers will be able to stop in red and black and gold. If it poetry would hope for in her prose.” — MARC CONNELLY 
for breath until the last page is is daring and even sensational, — FANNY BUTCHER, Chiccgo Tribune . : : mo 
reached.” I think I am safe in believing i . with the irony of a sophisticated 
—Gitpert Brown, shat it te also true.” So very good, so well done, they —_ writer who is not blind to underlying 
Los Angeles Record — Cart VAN VECHTEN make the reader want a great deal emotion...” 
as more of the same kind of thing. HARRY HANSEN, The World 
“A vivid, powerful, novel “A novel from the lower depths, — DON MARQUIS, The Sun 
packed with elemental passions but fearlessly and powerfully oer : . . sharply keen... admirable.” 
and written in a lean and racy written... the truth about whites If yas haven't bought Laments for — New York Times 
prose ... easily merits compar- and blacks in the South, certain the Living, | hope yo friends shame in .~ ‘ - “ 
ison with ‘Porgy’.” eopeste of witdh un walter hee you into it by reading it aloud to you. .-. ironic prose almost without peer. 
’ z a — The New Yorker — PAUL WHITE, United Press 
— STANLEY Basp, hitherto dared to show. 
Galveston News — James WELDON JOHNSON Ai ail Bookstores, $2.50 
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